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Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Our Experiment in Human Liberty 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


I am here first of all to express my deep re- 
spect for the military chaplains of the United 
States. You sustain the faith of those upon whom 
patriotism and duty place the heaviest demands. 
They must, in time of war, sacrifice their lives. 
And in time of peace they accept discipline and 
danger in order to maintain the forces needed to 
deter aggression and to preserve the peace. 

You yourselves, the chaplains, sacrifice much 
and often risk much to perform your high mis- 
sion. Your dedication is a noble one. You serve 
the spiritual life of the individual. Also you cul- 
tivate the spiritual values which collectively are 
the distinctive characteristic of our Nation and 
of the civilization of which we form part. 


Material Things Not a Primary Goal 


Jesus pointed out that, in his time, the nations 
of the world were giving priority to material 
things. He called upon men to seek first the 
Kingdom of God. Material things would then 
be added unto them. But such things would be 
a byproduct, not a primary goal. 

It is of the greatest importance to bear that dis- 
tinction in mind as we face the challenge of an 
atheistic society which avowedly puts first the 
search for material things. 

The American people are naturally competitive, 
and that is a good thing. During recent decades 
we have scored so many “firsts” in so many fields 
of endeavor that we feel chagrined if in any 
field we are outdone. We react even more strongly 
when we are outdone by those who are hostile to 
us, who challenge us and who gloat when they 


* Made before the Military Chaplains’ Association of the 
U.S.A. at New York, N. Y., on Apr. 22 (press release 
210 dated Apr. 23). 
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outdo us. There is little doubt, for example, that 
Sputnik I made it apparent that we had become 
too complacent. We need at times to be jolted 
into realization of the fact that our leadership in 
any field is not automatic. It requires effort and 
sacrifice. We have need today for greater en- 
deavor and greater sacrifice. But also there is 
need to be careful lest, in a purely competitive 
spirit, we be swept away from our basic spiritual 
moorings. We must not put first such material 
successes as are avowedly the goals of Soviet 
communism. 


“Communism” in the Soviet Union 


I should like to interpolate here a comment 
about the word “Communist.” In relation to the 
Soviet rulers and their practices we are using the 
title that the ruling party within the Soviet Union 
applies itself. However, “communism” is not 
actually practiced within the Soviet Union, and 
the challenge we face does not come from those 
who follow the lofty maxim “from each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” 
When the Soviet constitution was last amended, 
there was a discussion on whether to introduce 
that maxim into the constitution. That proposal 
was rejected on the ground that Soviet society 
was not yet ready for that high standard, and I 
fear indeed that it is not. 

The humanitarian concepts of “mercy” and of 
“need” and of “justice” have little place in the So- 
viet system. Material productivity—“work”—is 
the official goal. There is, of course, a small privi- 
leged class. But the people generally are provided 
for only to the extent needed to make them com- 
petent physical workers for the state. They are 
bound under severe penalties to labor, as directed 
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by their rulers, in order to achieve the material 
levels set for them not by their needs but by the 
state. 

One of the goals of Soviet communism, probably 
its primary goal, is to achieve the world’s greatest 
military establishment and then be able to frighten 
others into a mood of subservience. The Soviet 
Union devotes more than 15 percent of its gross 
national product to military purposes. Soviet 
propaganda seeks, for the most part, to divert at- 
tention from the magnitude of that military effort. 
It talks about “peace” and about “disarmament.” 
But it also makes crude military threats whenever 
that seems likely to serve its ambitions. 

The Soviet Government has not made one sin- 
gle serious proposal to limit modern armament. 
It has rejected or evaded many such proposals 
made to it. The Soviet Government now boasts 
that it has the world’s greatest capacity for long- 
range massive destruction. We question the ac- 
curacy of that boast. But we do not question that 
the Soviet Union has in its power to create and 
indeed has already created a very great military 
potential. 

A second Soviet goal is to excel in the field of 
science and scientific applications. Here again 
they boast that they are already supreme in terms 
of numbers of their scientists and in terms of spec- 


tacular scientific accomplishments, such as the first 


manmade earth satellite. Some aspects of their 
claims are questionable. But we cannot question 
that, when a despotism makes mass education a 
matter of science and directs its most qualified 
youth into that channel, it can obtain very great 
scientific results indeed. 

Throughout the ages despots have achieved the 
spectacular. The Pharaohs had their pyramids, 
the Roman emperors had their colosseums for their 
gladiator battles, the kings of France had their 
palaces. No doubt the rulers of Russia can pro- 
duce the equivalent, in modern terms. 

I turn now to a third Soviet goal. Their rulers 
say that the Soviet Union will become the world’s 
greatest producer of consumers goods. Stalin 
said that the Soviet Union should be a country 
“fully saturated with consumers goods.” Khrush- 
chev repeats the same theme and boasts that the 
Soviet Union in this field too will outdo the United 
States. He admits that to achieve that goal will 
take time. But who can say that a purely ma- 
terialistic society may not, perhaps, produce 
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greatly, perhaps most greatly, in purely naterial 
things ? 


U.S. Rejects Goal of Military Supremacy 

Faced by such materialistic challenges, the es- 
sential is that our society should not accept the 
premises of these challenges. We should not com- 
pete under the rules that that challenger lays down. 
We should not make ourselves over into the image 
of the very thing we hate. We find the atheistic, 
militaristic, and materialistic creed of Soviet com- 
munism to be repugnant to us. Let us be sure that 
we do not copy it. 

We must not accept an armaments race, as if to 
be the greatest military power were a worthy or 
even acceptable goal. 

We must not seek that scientific education and 
scientific applications monopolize the minds of our 
youth, as though other values did not matter. 

We must not accept the quantity of consumers 
goods—automobiles, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, radios, and the like—to be the decisive meas- 
ure of our society, as though its spiritual content 
were unimportant. 

Sometimes it is indispensable for a nation, as 
for an individual, to say “no.” And those are 
some of the “no’s” which our Nation should em- 
phatically and, indeed, proudly utter. 

We say “no” to making it our goal to be the 
world’s greatest military power and to be able 
militarily to dominate the world. Twice within 
this century war effort has made us incomparably 
the greatest military power. And each time, when 
peace came, we quickly abandoned that role. We 
do not seek it now. Today our military establish- 
ment, in terms of deterrents, is probably supreme. 
We hope so. But our military goal is, as put by 
George Washington and repeatedly reaffirmed by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, to have a “respectable 
military posture’—that is, a military establish- 
ment that others will treat with respect. 

Too often we have not had that—with tragic 
results. Militaristic despots have treated us with 
contempt, as a military cipher that they did not 
need to take into account in their calculations. 
As a result there have been wars that might per- 
haps have been avoided. 

Today we have, and I trust will continue to 
have, a military posture that others do respect. 
It safeguards the peace not merely for ourselves 
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but for others who join with us to establish col- 
lective security against aggression. In this sense 
our strength is a sacred trust for the benefit of 
free men who band together to create a shield 
behind which they can carry on their peaceful 
pursuits, 

If today we wanted to dominate the world mili- 
tarily, we have it within our power. We need 
only take, for military purposes, the same per- 
centage of our national production that is taken 
by the Soviet Union of its national production. 
We need only impose on our people some small 
fraction of the austerity that is imposed on the 
Soviet peoples. I do not doubt that the Ameri- 
can people would readily accept greater sacrifice 
if future developments made that needed to en- 
able our nation to maintain a respectable military 
posture. But God forbid that the day should ever 
come when the American people became a mili- 
taristic people, seeking military might as an end 
in itself. 

We can rejoice that we reject, for ourselves, 
the military goals that the Soviet rulers set for 
themselves. 


Educational Goals 


Let us turn to the matter of education. 


We say “no” to education being nationalized 
with a view to producing the greatest possible 


number of scientists. We do not look upon edu- 
cation as a process whereby the minds of our 
youth are manipulated by government so that 
they can better serve to glorify the state. Our 
primary goal in the field of education is to train 
minds so that the individual can more surely and 
more fully achieve his God-given potentialities. 
No doubt our educational system has deficien- 
cies. These ought to be remedied. Also, no 
doubt, we need more scientists, and we shall have 
them. This is an era of scientific breakthroughs. 
It challenges the imagination and effort of men. 
We would be far gone in decadence if our youth 
were not stimulated by what today opens up for 
exploration. But we do not forget that our edu- 
cational system should also produce those who 
are well versed in the humanities. I certainly 
do not need to remind this gathering that our 
Nation needs more and better theological semi- 
naries and more and better students in them. For 
religion is the foundation of our society. 
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The Soviet Union, obsessed by its material- 
istic dogma and seeking exhibits to glorify its 
despotisms, is creating a society of educational 
unbalance. Probably in that way it will achieve 
some spectacular results, designed to promote its 
expansionist ambitions. But such unbalance is 
unnatural and fraught with unpredictable con- 
sequences. 

For our part it can, I think, be said with con- 
fidence that our educational system will continue 
to be a balanced one, that it will not concentrate 
wholly on the sciences, and that it will not be 
operated by the Federal Government in order to 
enable that Government to produce mere servants 
to aid it in scientific and military exploits. 

We can rejoice that we reject, for ourselves, the 
goal that the Soviet rulers have set themselves, 
that is, to make al] education primarily a matter 
of scientific specialization in the interest of state 
glorification and militarization. 


Productivity of Free Labor 

Let us turn now to the matter of producing 
consumers goods. It is tempting for us to accept 
the Soviet challenge to make the material pro- 
ductivity of our respective systems the test by 
which we shall be judged. Today we produce 
many times as much consumers goods as does the 
Soviet Union, and we expect that it will continue 
to be that way. But I know of no inherent 
reason why a materialistic despotism might not 
produce as much as does a spiritual society of 
freedom. 

Our own rate of production could perhaps be 
increased if it were not that labor is free and 
authorized, and indeed encouraged, to organize 
and bargain for hours and conditions of labor. We 
have long since abolished slave labor and have 
ceased to treat labor as a commodity. 

We believe that free labor, using the constantly 
perfected machinery that free enterprise supplies, 
will always achieve unrivaled productivity. But 
that, if it happens, is a byproduct. We do not 
want labor to be free merely because thereby it is 
more productive. We want labor to be free be- 
cause freedom is its right. 

We can rejoice that we do not give material 
productivity the priority given it by Soviet des- 
potism. We have demonstrated that free men, 
working at tasks of their choice under conditions 
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largely of their making, have achieved the great- 
est measure of productivity yet known. All the 
world can see that adequate, indeed ample, pro- 
ductivity can be achieved without enslavement 
and without the surrender of freedom. It is pos- 
sible to have both productivity and freedom. 


The Positive Challenge 


It is, of course, not enough to be negative and 
to refuse to accept the militaristic and materialis- 
tic goals of Communist imperialism. We also 
have a positive challenge of our own. 

The American people have always had qualities 
of the spirit that could be, and were, projected 
far and wide. Our Nation was founded as an 
experiment in human liberty. Its institutions 
reflected the belief of our founders that men had 
their origin and destiny in God; that they were 


endowed by Him with certain inalienable rights . 


and had duties prescribed by moral law; and that 
human institutions ought primarily to help men 
develop their God-given possibilities. We be- 
lieved that, if we built on that spiritual founda- 
tion, we would be showing men everywhere the 
way to a better and more abundant life. 

We realized that vision. There developed here 
an area of spiritual, intellectual, and economic 


vigor the like of which the world had never seen. 
It was no exclusive preserve; indeed, world mis- 


sion was a central theme. Millions were wel- 
comed from other lands, to share equally the op- 
portunities of the founders and their heirs. 
Through missionary activities, the establishment 
of schools and colleges, and through travel, Amer- 
ican ideals were carried throughout the world. 
We gave aid and comfort to those elsewhere who 
sought to follow in our way and to develop so- 
cieties of greater freedom. 

Material things were added unto us. Our po- 
litical institutions worked. That was because 
they rested upon what George Washington said 
were the “indispensable supports” of representa- 
tive government, that is, morality and relizion. 
And, he added, it could not be assumed that 
morality would long prevail without religion. 

Our people enjoyed an extraordinary degree of 
personal liberty. That was because the individ- 
uals making up our society generally accepted 
voluntarily the moral law and the self-discipline, 
self-restraint, and duty to fellow man that the 
moral law enjoins. 
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I recall a debate that I had with Mr. Vyshinsky 
in the United Nations in 1946. He said, “It is 
indispensable to bring a limitation to the will and 
to the action of men.” Therefore, he argued, 
some men must have power to rule others. If one 
denies the existence of moral law, as do the Com- 
munists, then dictatorship is the only logical form 
of society. But a society that accepts moral law 
need not be ruled by men. It can make govern- 
ment its servant, not its master; it can make gov- 
ernment the means of doing collectively what 
needs to be done, and what cannot will be done 
individually. That is what the American people 
have done, and that is their great challenge to 
the world of despots. 

I hear it asserted today that the qualities that 
made America honored and judged great through- 
out the world no longer have an adequate appeal 
and that we must invent something new in order 
to compete with Soviet dictatorship and _ its 
materialism. 

My first reaction is that faith is not something 
put on, taken off, or changed merely to please 
others. 

My second reaction is to challenge the correct- 
ness of the assertion. It may be that, partly 
through our own faults and partly through Com- 
munist publicizing of our faults, the image of 
America has become distorted in much of the 
world. Our individual freedom is made to ap- 
pear as individual license and a casting aside of 
those restraints that moral law enjoins and that 
every society needs. 

Sales talk based on the number of automobiles, 
radios, and telephones owned by our people fails 
to win converts, for that is the language of the 
materialists. Our capitalistic form of society is 
made to appear as one devoid of social 
responsibility. 

I do not believe that human nature throughout 
the world has greatly changed from what it was 
when “the great American experiment” in free- 
dom caught the imagination of men everywhere. 
I am afraid that the fault, if any, may be here at 
home in that we ourselves have lost track of the 
close connection between our faith and our works 
and that we attempt to justify our society and 
to make it appealing without regard to the spirit- 
ual concepts which underlie it and make it work. 
So many material things have been added unto 
us that what originally were secondary byprod- 
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ucts now seem to rank as primary. And if mate- 
rial things are to be made primary, then it is 
logical to have a materialistic creed that justifies 
this primacy. 

Woodrow Wilson, shortly before he died, wrote 
of the challenge of the doctrines and practices of 
communism. He concluded: 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually.... Here is the final challenge to our 
churches, to our political organizations, and to our cap- 
italists—to everyone who fears God or loves his country. 


Making Freedom Dynamic 

The response of our free and spiritual society 
to this challenge of a materialistic despotism must 
above all come from individuals rather than from 
government. That must be so because what is 
being tested is the merit of a free, spiritual so- 
ciety as against a materialistic despotism. There 
is, of course, a role for government. But the pres- 
ent test can never be won by freedom if, to win it, 
freedom has more and more to abdicate and to 
speak and act only through government. Only 
individuals, by their conduct and example, can 
make freedom a dynamic, persuasive, and wanted 
thing. And individuals will do that only if they 
are under the influence of moral principles and 
great religious concepts such as those represented 
by the faith of you, the military chaplains of the 
United States, and to you we pay all honor. 


U.S., U.K., and France Suggest 
Joint Meetings at Moscow 


Press release 216 dated April 24 

Following is the text of an identical statement 
presented to the Soviet Government on April 24 
by the British, French, and United States Ambas- 
sadors at Moscow. 


In their joint communication of March 31? the 
United States, French and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments proposed to the Soviet Government, in 
connection with arrangements for a summit meet- 
ing, that the preparatory work could best be per- 
formed by exchanges through diplomatic channels, 
leading to a meeting between Foreign Ministers. 


1 BuLLETIN of Apr. 21, 1958, p. 648 
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The Soviet Government’s reply, dated April 11,7 
refers to the joint communication of the three 
powers and expresses readiness to begin an ex- 
change of views in Moscow on the preparations 
for the Foreign Ministers’ meeting. There is 
nothing in this reply which suggests that the 
Soviet Government had any other plan in view 
than dealing with the three powers jointly in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting. 

The three Governments were therefore surprised 
when, in his interviews with their respective 
Ambassadors, the Soviet Foreign Minister made 
it clear that he was not prepared to hold joint 
discussions with the three Ambassadors. 

As the three powers have already stated, their 
view is that the main purpose of the preparatory 
work should be to examine the position of the 
various Governments on the major questions at 
issue between them and to establish what subjects 
should be submitted for examination by Heads of 
Government. It would not be the purpose of these 
preparatory talks to reach decisions, but to bring 
out by general discussion the possibilities of 
agreement. 

The three powers consider that, as a matter of 
practical procedure, the necessary preparations 
can be advanced more rapidly by joint meetings 
rather than by a series of separate interviews. In 
this way unnecessary complications and delay 
would be avoided. They wish therefore to suggest 
to the Soviet Government that joint meetings be- 
tween the three Ambassadors and the Soviet For- 
eign Minister should begin immediately in order 
to make the necessary preparations for the For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting. 

The three Governments think that such joint 
meetings should first discuss the agenda for a 
summit meeting for the purposes described in the 
fourth paragraph of this message, and then, at 
the appropriate time, discuss the date and place 
of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting and what coun- 
tries should be invited to be represented at this 
meeting. 

In conclusion, the three Governments wish to 
express their hope that the Soviet Government 
will feel able to give favorable consideration to 
the above proposal as offering a prospect of early 
progress by means of a simple and straight-for- 
ward procedure. 


? Ibid., May 5, 1958, p. 728. 





Security Council Hears Soviet Complaint on U.S. Military Flights; 
U.S.S.R. Withdraws Draft Resolution 


The U.N. Security Council met on April 21 at the request of the USSR. 
to consider a question submitted by the Soviet Union concerning “Urgent 
measures to put an end to flights by United States military aircraft armed 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs in the direction of the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union.” The representative of the U.S.S.R. introduced a draft 
resolution (U.N. doc. 8/3993) calling upon the United States “to refrain 
from sending its military aircraft carrying atomic and hydrogen bombs 
towards the frontiers of other States for the purpose of creating a threat to 
their security or staging military demonstrations.” At the close of the 
debate the Soviet representative withdrew his draft resolution. Following 
is the text of the statement made at the meeting by U.S. Representative 


Henry Cabot Lodge (U.S./U.N. press release 2905). 


Gentlemen of the Council, it scarcely needs to 
be said that the pending Soviet charge is untrue. 
We have done nothing which is in any way dan- 
gerous to peace. The Soviet Representative has 
not adduced one single fact. We have done 
nothing that is not wholly consistent with the 
so-called “peaceful coexistence resolution.”? We 
trust that the Soviet resolution will not be 
adopted. 

Indeed, nothing that the United States has 
done can be regarded by men who are honest with 
themselves and with others as anything except 
the inescapable requirements of legitimate self- 
defense. This self-defense was undertaken in the 
face of continued resistance to countless efforts on 
our part over a period of more than 10 years to 
negotiate and through negotiation to settle the 
differences which divide us. We have tried again 
and again and have failed each time to discover 
any willingness on the part of the Soviet Union 
to take positive steps toward easing tension, elim- 
inating fear, and freeing all of our resources for 
constructive, peaceful purposes. Our concern is 
that we see once more, although we will never lose 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 20, 1958, p. 104. 
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hope, the somber pattern of the last decade in the 
events of the last weeks. 

In recent months the Soviet Union, turning its 
back on the United Nations, on the Disarmament 
Commission, on the Security Council, on the deci- 
sion of the General Assembly, on the normal uses 
of diplomacy, on all the machinery available for 
consultation and negotiation, has demanded that 
there be a meeting of heads of government for the 
professed purpose of easing tension and solving 
the problems that divide us. We are engaged at 
the highest levels in diplomatic exchanges with 
the Soviet Government to find possibilities of 
agreement by which the cause of peace can be 
achieved. As President Eisenhower’s published 
statements on this make clear, the United States 
in all these exchanges has had a single end in 
view: to make possible significant discussions in 
the interest of world peace. The fact that 
charges of an alleged United States threat to the 
peace should be made at the moment when our 
representatives are once more trying to resume 
serious discussions with the Soviet Union is 
deeply perplexing. 

The United States Government wholeheartedly 
regrets that the Soviet Union at a moment when 
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its leaders are proclaiming their desire for a meet- 
ing of heads of government should have taken 
this action. 

It is against this background that I would ask 
the members of this Council to view the issue pre- 
sented by the Soviet complaint. 


Guarding Against Surprise Attack 


A cardinal aspect of our defense is to guard 
against the possibility of a surprise attack. The 
immense destructive power of modern weapons 
makes it at least theoretically possible to wipe out 
the military capacity of a country in a single co- 
ordinated strike against all its defense installa- 
tions. The United States has only one conceiv- 
able course in such circumstances. Until all fears 
of surprise attack are banished by effective inter- 
national arrangements, we are compelled to take 
all steps necessary to protect ourselves from being 
overwhelmed. In order to deter aggression all 
nations which wish to retain their freedom must 
maintain strong and alert forces incapable of 
being destroyed by a surprise attack however 
skillfully delivered. 

Now, the Strategic Air Command is the main- 
stay of all nations who wish to maintain their in- 
dependent existence. It has successfully carried 
out its mission for the past 10 years. It can only 
accomplish its mission of deterrence if it is known 
that the Command is so trained, so equipped, and 
so situated that it cannot be surprised and de- 
stroyed on the ground. The awesome power of 
modern weapons makes a surprise attack abso- 
lutely unthinkable. Yet today we are confronted 
by a totalitarian state which has the capacity to 
strike without warning, without the knowledge of 
its people, by the decision of a few men who are 
unaccountable to the Soviet people. 

It is precisely these circumstances which make 
it mandatory for us to maintain our Strategic 
Air Command in its high state of efficiency 
through constant practice. All of these training 
exercises, however, are designed to maintain the 
force within areas which by no stretch of the 
imagination could be considered provocative to 
the Soviet Union. Aircraft of the Strategic Air 
Command have never been launched except in a 
carefully planned and controlled way. A pro- 
cedure is followed which insures that no Strategic 
Air Command airplane can pass beyond its proper 
bounds, far from the Soviet Union or its satel- 
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lites, without additional unequivocal orders, and 
these orders, gentlemen, can only come personally 
from the President of the United States. The 
routes which are flown and the procedures which 
are followed are not only in no sense provocative ; 
they could not possibly be the accidental causes 
of war. 


Aggressive Policies of Soviet Union 

Now why has it been necessary for the United 
States, which has the greatest possible interest in 
peace, to erect at tremendous expense this system 
of defense by means of military aircraft? The 
American people are reluctant to spend money 
for military purposes. After each war in the 
past we have relapsed into virtually total un- 
preparedness. What caused us, reluctantly, to 
build our present defense system was the aggres- 
sive policies of the Soviet Union. This defense 


system is maintained because the policies of the 
Soviet Union are still aggressive. 

Recent examples of this are: that the Soviet 
Union proclaims its intention to communize the 
world; that in 1957 it threatened atomic devasta- 
tion against 22 nations; and that it has brutally 


suppressed freedom in Hungary and continues to 
enslave most of Eastern Europe. In the face of 
this conduct and of the continued refusal of the 
Soviet Union to negotiate seriously on disarma- 
ment, of course we cannot be defenseless. 

The United States has no aggressive intention 
against any country. Our open system of gov- 
ernment and our collective-security arrangements 
make it impossible. President Eisenhower has 
repeatedly emphasized that the United States will 
never attack another country. The United States 
fully accepts the obligations set forth in the 
charter of the United Nations. Our words and 
our deeds speak for themselves. 
we have demonstrated our good faith and our 
steadfast desire to build and to maintain peace. 
We have kept trying—even though the Soviet 
Union has repeatedly rejected our efforts, often 
out of hand. We have never hesitated to expose 
any aspect of our foreign policy to public dis- 
cussion in the United Nations or elsewhere. 
Frankly, gentlemen, I wish as much could be said 
of the Soviet Union. 

Now as long as it is necessary for our safety 
that we maintain a Strategic Air Command, we 
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intend to keep it at all times in a state of effi- 
ciency. We shall also keep it under the strict 
control which I have described. Numerous in- 
dividuals and groups, including representatives 
of foreign governments, have had an opportunity 
to visit and to see at first hand the operation of 
the Strategic Air Command. They have seen 
and recognize the effective controls under which 
this force operates. These things are matters of 
public knowledge. What we do is known 
throughout the world. What the Soviet Union 


does is carefully veiled in secrecy. 


U.S. Proposal for Aerial Inspection 

The American people, and the Government 
which they have freely chosen, have been seeking 
for the last 12 years a way to be rid of these 
elaborate and burdensome defense preparations 
and to do so in safety. That is why President 
Eisenhower at Geneva in 1955 proposed that the 
Soviet Union agree with us to mutual inspection 
of each other’s territory by aerial sentinels in an 
open sky. This proposal was designed to guard 
against surprise attack. 

Now note this: that if such a mutual inspection 
system could be put into effect, no massive air 
attack could be launched in secret. The fear of 
war would decrease, and a great step forward 
would be taken toward the reduction of expen- 
sive and deadly armaments. But the Soviet 
Union has refused to join hands with us in set- 
ting up a true inspection system. 

Since President Eisenhower made this pro- 
posal, we have suggested to the Soviet Union a 
wide range of choices on how and where to be- 
gin. During the meetings of the Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London a year ago, we proposed 
an inspection system covering all the continental 
United States, Alaska, Canada, and the Soviet 
Union. We also proposed an alternative in case 
the Soviet Union wished to start on a smaller 
basis—namely, that we start the open-sky system 
in the Arctic region. 

Now one might have thought that the Soviet 
Union would have welcomed the proposal concern- 
ing the Arctic. But far from welcoming it, they 
treated it with scorn. In June 1957 in Helsinki 
Mr. Khrushchev said, “Much has been made of 
photographing the Arctic from the air as a be- 
ginning, but this sounds totally comical.” In 
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August of that same year Mr. Mikoyan was 
even more derisive when he said, “What can one 
control from the air beyond the Arctic Circle other 
than the number of polar bears who, as is known, 
for the time being do not intend to attack anyone?” 
That was the Soviet attitude toward an inspection 
system which would have made it virtually im- 
possible to launch a surprise attack over the polar 
regions. 


Other Proposals to Which Soviets Could Respond 


Now I stress the open-sky plan because it is 
so directly relevant to the pending charge. But 
this is not the only proposal to which the Soviet 
Union has failed to give a constructive response. 
Thus if the Soviets are seeking a means to con- 
tribute to peace and particularly to disarmament, 
there is much that they can do. 

They can say “yes” to President Eisenhower’s 
proposal made as recently as April 8th of this 
month? which, incidentally, has been withheld 
from the Soviet people, to join in technical dis- 
armament studies by which, as the President said, 
“we can at once begin the preliminaries necessary 
to larger things.” 

The Soviet statement of April 18 * says that the 
Soviet people are indignant at the activities of 
the United States Air Force. If this indeed is 
true, this indignation can only be based on the 
partial and often distorted information which the 
Soviet Government permits them to have because, 
as I have just said, the Soviet Government denied 
publication to the Russian people of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal of April 8. The Soviet Union 
could, in fact, change their negative attitude to- 
ward the five-point disarmament plan which was 
overwhelmingly endorsed by the 12th General As- 
sembly last December ‘—and which the Soviet 
Union and its satellites were the only nations here 
to oppose. 

The Soviet Union could agree to a meeting of 
the Disarmament Commission, which was enlarged 
by the last General Assembly for the expressed 
purpose of meeting their views, and in the reason- 
able belief that it would do so, and which they have 
nonetheless spurned. 


*For text, see ibid., Apr. 28, 1958, p. 679. 

*For text of a statement of Apr. 18 by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, see U.N. doc. 8/3991. 

* Bu etin of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 961. 
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And they can carry on true diplomatic discus- 
sion in Moscow in the serious vein which the world 
situation requires. 

This Soviet move reminds one of the trumped- 
up charges of the past. It continues the policy of 
constantly singling out the United States for vili- 
fication. It leads to the conclusion that what the 
Soviet Union is after is to weaken and to tear down 
the United States and, with it, all countries, large 
and small, which value their freedom. 

How often in all these speeches which we have 
heard here has the United States been condemned 
for adhering to so-called “positions of strength”! 
And how clear this makes it to the whole world 
that what the Soviet Union actually wants is to 
put the United States in a position of weakness! 

Against all these assaults we have done much 
more than simply to remain militarily strong. 
Year after year we have made new proposals and 
started fresh approaches to the profound issues 
which have plagued our relations with the Soviet 
Union. The Baruch plan, the atoms-for-peace 
plan, the open-sky plan, the proposals on the unifi- 
cation of Germany and of Korea, the proposals 
for free exchange of information and ideas, the 
proposals which led to the liberation of Austria— 
these are a few of our initiatives. And, let me say, 


we will never stop trying for peace. 
I suggest that the representatives of the Soviet 
Union ask themselves what they gain by tactics 


such as they are employing here. Think for a 
moment of the billions of rubles which they have 
spent on propaganda, money which could have 
gone to constructive purposes for the Russian 
people. 

What have they got to show as a result of this 
great propaganda effort? At no time has the 
Soviet Union ever been able to get the support of 
the United Nations for any of its major propa- 
ganda themes. Future historians will record that 
the Soviet Union has not gained by the course 
which they have pursued. Their interest in a 
peaceful world is just as great as ours. Some day, 
T am sure, they will give up their dream of world 
revolution and help man’s natural evolution to take 
place. Some day they will see that it would be 
better for them, as well as for the rest of the world, 
if they were to cease these tactics and if they were 
to come around the table and try to help solve the 
world’s problems. 
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Over this weekend I have come to sense some 
of the heartache that exists among representa- 
tives of governments here at the United Nations— 
many of them being governments which are not 
allies of ours—because of the effect of this latest 
move on the outlook for peaceful, significant 
negotiations. But we will never get discouraged 
and we will never stop trying. And we say to you 
that to calumniate the United States, as you are 
doing today, is not the action of someone who 
wants a summit conference to succeed—not the 
action of someone who wants peace.°® 


News-Media Representatives 
Invited To Observe Detonation 


Press release 220 dated April 25 


The Department of State announced on April 
25 that each of the other 14 countries ' represented 
on the United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation which accepts the 
invitation to send a scientific observer to one of 
the detonations of the Hardtack series is being 
invited to designate one news-media representative 
to observe the same detonation. 

On March 26, 1958, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced this Government’s intention to invite a 
group of scientific and news-media representatives 
to observe a detonation demonstrating the prog- 
ress U.S. scientists are achieving in reducing 
radioactive fallout from nuclear explosions.? The 


* After the Soviet representative withdrew his draft 
resolution, Ambassador Lodge made the following state- 
ment (U.S./U.N. press release 2907) in his capacity as 
President of the Security Council for the month of April: 

“Let the record show that the present occupant of the 
Chair did not engage in any unheard-of procedure; that 
the rules which he followed are not contrary to usage; 
that what he did was not unprecedented and did not 
suppress free speech; that what he did was to carry out 
the regular order in the democratic way, which is that, 
when a member makes a proposal, it is put to the vote. 
That is the way things have always been done in the 
Security Council. 

“The fact of the matter is that the Soviet representative 
did not have the votes—and all of us can give our reasons 
why he did not have the votes.” 

‘Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1958, p. 601. 





detonation which the scientific observers and 
U.S. and foreign news-media representatives are 
being invited to observe will take place in July 
or early August 1958. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission is simul- 
taneously releasing information concerning the 
extension of invitations to U.S. news media to 
observe the detonation. 


The United States and Middle Africa 


by Julius C. Holmes 
Special Assistant to the Secretary * 


In view of the vastness of Africa, the great ex- 
tent of its problems, and the limited time available, 
I shall confine my discussion of “The United States 
and Middle Africa” to a single topic—that of the 
movement of African nationalism, which is strong 
and swift. 

For our purposes this morning I shall define 
“Middle Africa” arbitrarily as all of the continent 
except the Mediterranean states and Algeria in the 
north and the Union of South Africa at the south- 
ern extremity. This area—considerably larger 
than the whole of the United States—has a popu- 
lation estimated at 140 million and consists entirely 
of dependent or United Nations trust territories, 
with the exception of the independent states of the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Liberia, and Ghana. 

Political, social, and economic developments in 
Middle Africa are uneven. Some areas are very 
advanced; others are just awakening to the urge 
for self-assertion. Metropolitan powers respon- 
sible for most of the area pursue diverse policies 
based on different philosophies. As a result 
nationalism throughout the region is neither uni- 
form nor simple. 

Complicating the development of nationalism in 
Middle Africa are tribal conflicts on the one hand 
and tribal loyalties on the other; strains between 


different races living side by side in the same terri- - 


tory; and threats from extraneous forces inimical 
to orderly, evolutionary advancement. Where 
electorates have developed, the African often tends 
to vote for and follow personalities rather than 


* Address made before the Pittsburgh Foreign Policy 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Apr. 18 (press release 198 
dated Apr. 17). 
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programs, and leaders crying “Africa for the 
Africans” and “an end to colonialism” are the ones 
most likely to have a popular following. 

Yet, despite these negative aspects and complica- 
tions, nationalism and the trend to self-govern- 
ment are strongly manifest in contemporary Mid- 
dle Africa. Resurgent nationalism, of course, is a 
worldwide, postwar development which began in 
Asia, swept through the Middle East and across 
North Africa, and is now a powerful force 
throughout the rest of the African continent. 
This movement resulted in the creation—or re- 
creation, to be more precise in some cases—of 20 
new nations with a population of about 750 million 
people. Of these 20 new countries, 5 are in Africa. 

Indicative perhaps of the growing consciousness 
of their common interests, representatives from 
eight of the nine independent states of Africa’ are 
now meeting in a Pan-African conference at 
Accra, discussing mutual problems and means of 
increasing cultural, economic, political, and social 
cooperation throughout the continent. The out- 
come of this conference, which was called by Prime 
Minister Nkrumah of Ghana, will be closely 
studied by all those interested in African political 
evolution. 

Before we turn to an examination of the trend 
toward self-government among the dependent 
Middle African territories, it is important to re- 
eall that Africa’s first republic, Liberia, will this 
year celebrate its 111th anniversary and that 
Ethiopia’s history as an independent African en- 
tity dates back to Biblical times. 


Trust Territories Ready for Release From Tutelage 


As examples of slightly differing stages of na- 
tionalist development, let us first consider four of 
the six U.N. trust territories, all but one of which 
were German colonies until World War I and 
mandates of the League of Nations until World 
War II. Under terms of the United Nations 
Charter, each administering power is charged 
with promoting the advancement of its trust ter- 
ritories toward self-government or independence. 
As a consequence, some are now about ready to be 
released from tutelage. 

Among those in this category is Somalia, a for- 
mer Italian colony, which after a brief period un- 
der British administration after World War II 


?The Union of South Africa declined an invitation to 
attend the conference. 
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Secretary Dulles’ Message 
on the Pan-African Conference 
Press release 200 dated April 17 


Following is the text of Secretary Dulles’ message 
to Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana de- 
livered on the eve of the Pan-African Conference, 
which opened at Accra April 15. 


DeAR MR. PRIME MINISTER: As representatives of 
eight independent African states assemble in Accra 
on your invitation to discuss mutual problems and 
develop new modes of cooperation, I take this op- 
portunity to extend my heartiest good wishes and 
hopes for the success of the Conference. 

Through you, I wish to assure the African nations 
that they can count on the sympathetic interest of 
the people and government of the United States. 
The United States will continue to stand ready to 
support the constructive efforts of the states of 
Africa to achieve a stable, prosperous community, 
conscious of its interdependence within the family 
of nations and dedicated to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Sincerely yours, 








JOHN Foster DULLES. 








became an Italian trust territory in 1950 and is 
scheduled by General Assembly resolution to be- 
come independent in 1960. This country, on the 
horn of Africa, populated by 1 million people, 
largely Muslim, elected its first legislative assem- 
bly of 70 members in February 1956 and has been 
governed by a ministerial government headed by 
Prime Minister Abdullahi Issa of the majority 
Somali Youth League Party since May of that 
year. Elections will be held soon for a new legis- 
lative assembly, which will be charged with 
preparing the constitution for the new state. Re- 
lations between the Somalis and the Italian 
Trusteeship Administration are excellent, and 
there is no reason to question that the orderly 
transition of this country to full independence 
will be achieved as anticipated. 

A U.N. supervisory staff will be present when 
citizens of the French west African Republic of 
Togo vote on April 27 for an enlarged chamber 
of deputies, instituted as a result of recent liberal 
amendments to the constitutional statute. The 
new chamber, which will meet after this month’s 
elections, will probably express its views regard- 
ing the future status of Togo and determine 
whether to request the U.N. General Assembly to: 
(1) terminate the trusteeship agreement or (2) 
continue under the trusteeship. 
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The French Trust Territory of Cameroun, to 
which the French have, as in the case of Togo, 
liberally awarded autonomy in many matters but 
not including foreign affairs, defense, and cur- 
rency, has its own flag and national anthem, an 
indigenous civil service, and a developing judicial 
system. The political evolution of the Cameroun, 
however, has been complicated by the uprising of 
a small group of Communist-led rebels—the UPC 
(Union des populations camerounaises)—who de- 
mand that the French negotiate with them on 
the questions of immediate independence. This 
element is confined to a small jungle coastal area, 
however, and is not considered sufficiently strong 
either to threaten or to overthrow the present 
Camerounian Government. 

The much smaller British Cameroons are di- 
vided into two administrative areas: northern 
Cameroons, which is expected to join the north- 
ern region of Nigeria with which it is now as- 
sociated, and southern Cameroons, larger and more 
populous, which, on the one hand, has a history 
of political association with Nigeria that began 
with the First World War and, on the other, has 
tribal kinship with neighboring peoples in the 
French Cameroun. These two British areas will 
also be called upon in the near future to deter- 
mine: (1)whether they will join the new Nigerian 
nation, expected to become independent within 
the British Commonwealth in 1960; (2) continue 
under U.N. trusteeship; or (3) join with a fully 
self-governing French Cameroun. 

Progress toward complete self-government in 
Middle Africa is not limited to U.N. trust terri- 
tories, however. Great strides are being taken 
toward full local autonomy in other French and 
British territories. 


France’s Imaginative Policy in Tropical Africa 


France is to be commended for its imaginative 
policy in tropical Africa since World War II. 
The constitution for the Fourth French Republic 
confers citizenship on the African inhabitants 
of French territories. Through the new /oi cadre, 
or “framework law,” put into effect early in 
1957—and not to be confused with the special 
loi cadre approved for Algeria last winter— 
Africans are now brought into political activity 
at all levels from the municipal, territorial, and 
federal legislatures in Africa to French Union and 


national legislative bodies in Paris. 
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In French West and Equatoria] Africa, French 
Somaliland, and Madagascar, representatives, 
mainly African, were elected to legislative assem- 
blies in March 1957 on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage and a single electoral roll. African cab- 
inet ministers and French associates are now work- 
ing side by side in harmony and cooperation in 
each of these territories. 

A unique development of perhaps major impor- 
tance in African political evolution has recently 
unfolded in the federation of the eight huge terri- 
tories of French West Africa, which has a popula- 
tion of about 19 million and is about eight times 
the size of France. 

Two of the leading African parties of this feder- 
ation—the African Socialist Movement and the 
African Convention—and five smaller regional 
groups, at meetings held recently in Paris end 
Dakar, decided to merge into a single political 
movement and to present the following three- 
point program to the French Government: 


1. Creation of two “democratic federations of 
territories”: French West Africa and French 
Equatorial] Africa; and complete internal auton- 
omy for all French African territories, whether 
federated or not; 

2. The “right to independence” for the two 
federations; and 

3. Amendment of the French Constitution to 
transform the French Union into a confederal 
republic in which metropolitan France, the two 
federations, and the remaining nonfederated A fri- 
can territories would be equal partners. 


Although the outcome of this ambitious pro- 
posal is uncertain, it illustrates one of the many 
forms that the movement toward fuller auton- 
omy in Africa can take and demonstrates the 
understanding which enlightened African leaders 
have of the interdependence of Africa and West- 
ern Europe. 


Britain Encouraging Self-Government 


Great Britain, too, has been consistently encour- 
aging the development of self-government in its 
dependent territories. A major problem facing 
British East and Central African territories, how- 
ever, is the promotion of harmonious relations and 
policies among the many races and diverse tribal 
and religious groups living side by side. 
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Fortunately in the case of the British West 
African Federation of Nigeria the racial issue 
hardly exists. Of the total population of almost 
34 million—making Nigeria the most populous 
political entity in Africa—only 16,000 are non- 
Africans, and these are transient or temporary 
commercial, professional, or civil service ele- 
ments. This country, which includes three large 
federal regions—the western, eastern, and north- 
ern, with the latter containing more than half the 
population—is scheduled to determine with Great 
Britain in 1960 the exact timetable for its inde- 
pendence within the British Commonwealth. 
Nigeria today has both regional and federal min- 
isterial governments, the latter headed by a fed- 
eral Prime Minister. Although the Federation 
faces numerous unresolved problems, such as the 
separatist tendencies among the three regions, the 
major emphasis throughout the territory is on 
achieving independence in 1960. 

In that same year the presently self-governing 
central African Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland will work out with the British Govern- 
ment the next constitutional step to be taken along 
the road to full Commonwealth status. The great 
problem facing this rich, industrious federation 
of three territories with a population of 7.3 million, 
including about 300,000 Europeans and 30,000 
Asians, is the achievement of a successful racial 
policy. There has been notable progress in de- 
veloping harmonious race relations in the Fed- 
eration, particularly in Southern Rhodesia, in the 
last 10 years. It is to be hoped that the declared 
policy of racial partnership, in which the African 
is to be brought gradually forward to an equal 
status in political and economic fields, will suc- 
ceed. The question is simply whether progress 
will be fast enough to satisfy the increasingly 
vocal Africans or too fast to be acceptable to the 
present dominant white minority. 

Time does not permit a comparative analysis of 
the current political situation in the remaining 
British, French, Belgian, Portuguese, and Span- 
ish territories of this vast region. However, in 
all of these areas the force of nationalism—the 
self-conscious African desire to assert his iden- 
tity—is at work, although the degree of pressure 
being developed and the results of that pressure 
vary greatly. 

We can readily conclude that this emergent na- 
tionalism will soon transform the political map of 
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Africa, beginning not later than 1960 in Somalia 
and probably Nigeria and steadily continuing in 
other territories in the years to follow. A new 
relationship will therefore develop between the 
once dark continent and Europe. We are con- 
fident that, with wise, farsighted, and responsible 
leadership on both sides, this new relationship will 
bring enduring political, cultural, and trade ties 
redounding to the mutual benefit. 


U.S. Position on African Nationalism 


There should be no misunderstanding about the 
United States position on the subject of African 
nationalism. As Secretary Dulles has declared on 
numerous occasions, the United States recognizes 
that the “shift from colonialism to independence” 
is in process and the United States role “is to try 
to see that the process moves forward in a construc- 
tive, evolutionary way.” 

The United States recognizes the tremendous 
contribution which the European metropolitan 
powers have made and are continuing to make to 
the economic, social, and political development of 
modern Africa. The United States seeks neither 
to displace any European state in Africa nor to 
promote premature independence movements 
there. On the other hand, we believe that the 
irrevocable trend toward self-government requires 
the support and understanding of the United 
Nations and the free world to remain in construc- 
tive, mutually beneficial, evolutionary channels. 

With greater freedom always comes greater re- 
sponsibility. We believe that the emerging peoples 
of Africa, including the newly independent na- 
tions, must recognize their responsibilities to the 
world community, with which they are interde- 
pendent. We feel that responsible leaders in ter- 
ritories now gaining greater degrees of local 
autonomy must also realize that premature inde- 
pendence can be as harmful as prolongation of a 
dependent status. 

A vast expectancy develops among dependent 
peoples as they move toward the threshold of in- 
dependence. Current African leadership is mod- 
erate and friendly to the West. But clearly the 
ability of these moderate leaders to continue to 
cooperate with the West will depend principally 
on what the West does in enabling them to meet 
the legitimate and mounting aspirations of their 
people by insuring the steady economic, social, and 
cultural development of their countries. 
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Increasingly, the African is looking beyond the 
confines of his continent for ideas, assistance, and 
even leadership. Conversely, new ideas, knowing 
no boundaries, are reaching Africans of every 
walk of life, even in the bush and the jungle. And 
these new ideas are not all coming from the West. 
It is evident that we regard it far better, in the 
African’s interest and in ours, that these ideas, 
this assistance, and this leadership should come 
from the West to which Africa is, by the very 
nature of its recent history and development, 
normally oriented. 

The United States has much to offer Africa. 
We are dedicated to the ideals of democracy and 
government by consent of the governed, to the 
preservation of world peace and prosperity— 
ideals which the African respects and seeks to 
follow. 

The future of Africa rests, of course, primarily 
with the Africans. Large sections of Middle 
Africa, nevertheless, are still primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the European metropolitan powers. 
The United States must, as the African expects, 
apply its ideals to its foreign policy. We must, 
as the European expects, contribute to the main- 
tenance of African stability. 

In short, we must do our part to help Africa 
develop along the moderate, evolutionary path to 
progress, strength, and stability. We are now 
laying the groundwork in Washington to do 
this—with increased economic aid, improved for- 
eign service, educational exchange, and informa- 
tion programs, and encouragement of private busi- 
ness and philanthropic endeavor. 

This we consider to be an expression of the 
theme of your forum: world leadership. True 
leadership in Africa, to be mutually fruitful, 
must take the form of partnership, a partnership 
of close cooperation with Africans and other mem- 
bers of the free world, dedicated to furthering the 
economic, social, and political advancement of this 
old continent which is new in its awakening. 


United States Asks Departure 
of Czechoslovak Attaché 


Press release 205 dated April 21 
On April 17, 1958, Joseph R. Jacyno, Second 
Secretary of the American Embassy at Prague, 
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was improperly detained by three Czechoslovak 
plainclothes men while visiting a friend to whom 
he had taken musical recordings. The frameup 
perpetrated by the Czechoslovak secret police re- 
sulted in a note from the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on April 18, 1958, which or- 
dered Mr. Jacyno to leave Czechoslovakia imme- 
diately. 

The Department of State on April 21 sent the 
following note to the Czechoslovak Ambassador 
in Washington: 

“The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and has the honor to in- 
form him that the continued presence in this 
country of Dr. Roman Skokan, Commercial At- 
taché, is no longer acceptable to the Government 
of the United States. The Secretary of State 
would appreciate the Ambassador’s cooperation 
in arranging for the immediate departure of Dr. 
Skokan.” 


The New Federation of The West Indies 


by Frederick W. Jandrey 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs * 


I appreciate very much being invited to join you 
tonight in saluting the new federation of The 
West Indies. I know that the Under Secretary 
of State and your former Governor, Mr. Herter, 
feels with me that it is most appropriate to honor 
this occasion in Boston, a city which for so many 
years has enjoyed ties with the West Indies. 

Not only has Boston traded directly with these 
islands for a considerable period, but it was often 
by way of the West Indies that cargo and pas- 
senger ships from Europe came to New England. 
It was in the West Indies that these ships made 
their first landfall and received their first welcome 
to the New World. After an exhausting crossing 
of the Atlantic, the Caribbean stop offered pas- 
sengers and crew alike an opportunity to refresh 
themselves in a friendly atmosphere. That 


* Address made at the West Indian Federation Celebra- 
tion Dinner at Boston, Mass., on Apr. 22 (press release 
207). 
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friendly atmosphere and fine climate still attract 
many to the islands and will, I am sure, continue 
to be a major economic asset to the federation. 

Just as our past historical ties with the indi- 
vidual islands of the West Indies were most cor- 
dial, so now we look forward to a mutually happy 
relationship with the new federation. 

As I am sure you all know, we are keenly inter- 
ested in the progress of a people toward nation- 
hood through the lawful processes of democracy. 
In the light of our own political heritage and 
experience, in which Boston played an early role, 
it is only natural that our foreign policy should 
reflect this keen interest. We are anxious to 
assist those who are moving toward self-govern- 
ment to the extent we can through such means as 
are at our disposal, sharing with them the experi- 
ence and technical skills we have accumulated. 
It is with this tradition and interest that we stand 
ready, in cooperation with the United Kingdom, 
to assist The West Indies. 

In these days the West is frequently accused of 
a desire to obstruct the progress of dependent ter- 
ritories toward independence, and much propa- 
ganda is devoted to charges of imperialism. All 
one needs to do is examine a map to discover how 
far the West, led by the United Kingdom, has 
gone in just the opposite direction. A new type 
of relationship has been developed. In terms of 
this relationship, the United Kingdom, as a true 
“mother country,” has tried with marked success 
to prepare the people of such territories for self- 
government and independence. The list of coun- 
tries which have thus acquired their independence, 
just since the war, is most impressive—India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the Sudan, Ghana, and 
most recently Malaya. 

The union of the West Indies islands in the 
federation is acknowledged as an important step 
in this same progression from a status of depend- 
ence to one of independence within the Common- 
wealth. We desire to associate ourselves with this 
process and to work closely with our British allies 
in helping The West Indies to achieve statehood 
under the most favorable conditions possible. 

Where there is evidence that a people and its 
leaders have the political maturity to guide their 
own future through democratic institutions, we 
wish them the greatest success. As far as The 
West Indies is concerned, we have full confidence 
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in the ability and integrity of its national leaders, 
and the federation is to be congratulated for 
choosing Sir Grantley Adams, an experienced and 
devoted statesman, as its first Prime Minister. 
Although, as I have already mentioned, our 
connections with the Caribbean area were his- 
torically in terms largely of trade, they have, in 
more recent times, involved visits to the area by 
many of our people, both as traders and as 
tourists. Since the early days of the last war they 
have also involved a number of important defense 
relationships. We recognize that these arrange- 
ments, important to our own defense and that of 
the Western Hemisphere—and indeed of major 
value to the free world’s security system—have 
caused certain concern within The West Indies. 
It might be noted in connection with one aspect 
of this problem that approximately 75 percent of 
the total land acquired by the United States in 
the West Indies since 1941 has, in fact, been 
turned back to the local governments for agricul- 
tural and other uses. The people of The West 


Indies can be sure that we are mindful of their 
needs for land and will continue to turn it back 
whenever the requirements of defense permit. 

As well, there are certain positive advantages 
which accrue as a result of our defense relation- 
ship with The West Indies. I do not speak alone 


of the revenues which result from the presence of 
United States defense installations in the area. 
Fully as important is the opportunity which these 
associations give us both to develop a higher de- 
gree of mutual understanding and a sense of our 
interdependence. 

Although the territories of The West Indies 
have great beauty and are endowed with natural 
resources, the standard of living still needs to be 
improved. The problem of population in relation 
to developed resources is a serious matter and 
clearly calls for further economic development. 
We are desirous to assist in attacking this prob- 
lem. To this end we are prepared to consider 
ways in which we may be able to help the new 
federation. Today we have also announced that 
immigration quotas to the United States from 
The West Indies will be increased by 100 percent.? 


7On Apr. 22 the Department of State instructed its 
consulates at Barbados, Kingston, and Port-of-Spain that 
they could make available to the local press an announce- 
ment of the increase in the subquotas for The West Indies 
under the mother-country quota. 
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U.S. To Discuss Assistance 
to The West Indies 


Press release 213 dated April 24 


The U.S. Government has advised the Government 
of Great Britain of its interest in the new federa- 
tion of The West Indies. It is the United States 
desire to foster the success of the federation and 
to assist, where practicable, its balanced economic 
growth. Accordingly it has requested the British 
Government to advise the Government of The West 
Indies that the United States would welcome in 
Washington a group representing The West Indies 
to discuss ways in which the U.S. Government may 
best assist the Federal Government and through it 
the people of the new federation. 

On April 18 technical assistance agreements were 
signed at Washington extending American aid to 
the eastern territories of the federation.’ With the 
technical assistance agreement already in effect 
with Jamaica, these agreements now extend ar- 
rangements for technical assistance to all of the 
federation. 





* BuLLETIN of May 5, 1958, p. 749. 








These are tokens of our friendship. They are evi- 
dence of our faith and belief that The West Indies 
will, in the not too distant future, be an important 
and prosperous member of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as well as a full member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

As evidence of our good wishes for the success 
of the federation, I should like to read Secretary 
Dulles’ message of January 3 to Lord Hailes on 
the occasion of his investiture as the first Governor 
General of the federation: 


It is with pleasure that I send greetings, on behalf of 
the President of the United States and of all Americans, 
on this important occasion. 

Your investiture as the first Governor-General of the 
Federation of The West Indies marks an historic step 
which the American people note with deep satisfaction. 
We and the people of the Federation have much in com- 
mon—respect for law, for the rights of the individual, 
and a strong love of freedom. We look forward to being 
good neighbors. 

The ties of culture and of commerce, of brotherhood 
and tradition which bind us will, I know, grow even 
stronger under the Federation whose birth you celebrate 
today. 


I thank you for allowing me to join with you 
in this salute to The West Indies. 
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“Freedom From Fear’’ 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


When the “four freedoms” were enunciated in 
1941, the world was faced with problems not un- 
like those which beset it today. Dangers then 
flared from the ruthless ambitions of a few in- 
dividuals. Tyrants were sweeping away free- 
doms on three continents for the sake of amassing 
dictatorial power. In the face of this the world 
drew courage from America’s declaration of faith 
that the four basic freedoms must prevail. 

Courage and resolution were demanded of mil- 
lions in those days. Resistance to evil men’s 
schemes found inspiration in the deeds and exam- 
ple of many men, especially leaders such as the 
Philippines’ Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo, 
now become a distinguished world figure whom 
we delight to honor here tonight. 

Some months after the Atlantic Charter 
adopted the “four freedoms” and held them high 
as a beacon of hope to mankind, Carlos Romulo 
demonstrated with personal action that to achieve 
those freedoms meant to fight for them. And he 
fought his fight without fear. He fought val- 


iantly to bring about the end of the danger of 


those times and the beginning of an era in which 
man no longer need suffer from fear. 

That battle was won. An era of peace dawned. 
Fear of the dictators vanished, and the world or- 
ganized itself in a promising association dedicated 
to preservation of the “four freedoms.” Carlos 
Romulo appropriately became a prime figure in 
the United Nations, serving with great distinction 
as president of the General Assembly in 1949-50. 

But unhappily disillusionment came. We soon 
discovered there was not, after all, a unanimity 
among nations in the yearning for a truly free 
world. Something worse than brutal ambition 
exposed itself in opposition to all freedoms. 
Free men again rallied against the new threat. 
But it still exists, and so it is that now, in 1958, 
we find ourselves once again in the tragic 
circumstance of being oppressed by fear. 

It is indeed an unhappy paradox that in this 
amazing world of today, where new discoveries 


1 Address made at the Four Freedoms Dinner at New 
York, N. Y., on Apr. 21 (press release 204). 
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and inventions offer promise of an exciting and 
fabulous future, mankind should look into that 
future with deep anxiety. Science has opened 
so many new doors to us and shown us such breath- 
taking vistas that we are incapable of compre- 
hending the kind of world now possible for our- 
selves and future generations. We already 
marvel at the advances so far made. Life is now 
not only longer and more pleasant in its relief 
from many old scourges and plagues; it is also 
more exhilarating, more comfortable, and in 
many respects less arduous. 

The prospect of a better life has, of course, a 
special appeal to the hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world who only in recent 
years have emerged from the darkness of out- 
moded systems. For them the urge merely to 
catch up with the rest of us is the basis for vi- 
brant and determined national movements. For 
these awakened masses, too, the miracles of scien- 
tific advance in the last dozen years seem to open 
limitless possibilities, and their spirits are up- 
lifted thereby. 


A Fear of Nuclear Conflict 


Mankind’s optimism, however, is universally 
sobered by other realities. There is no certainty 
that the bright future will be realized; there is no 
sure confidence that the joys of scientific develop- 
ment will be available for human beings. A fear 
of nuclear conflict dampens the spirits of people 
the world over. The specter of devastation and 
poisoned atmosphere causes deep and universal 
anxiety. This fear stems from an inability to en- 
vision the outcome of the current world tension. 
The fear is of the consequences of a conflict so 
extended that it will engulf most of humanity and 
inevitably will affect all peoples everywhere. 

We who are dedicated to the “four freedoms” 
are party to this conflict. We are party to it 
precisely because of our dedication. It is a con- 
flict between our determination to maintain free- 
dom for all individuals and a relentless conspir- 
acy against that freedom—the conspiracy of inter- 
national communism. 

Mankind fears how this conflict will be re- 
solved. Some feel it must erupt into mass 
destruction. There may be some who believe the 
defeat of freedom’s forces is inevitable because of 
the driving force of the disciplined conspirators 
and because of free men’s apparent irresolution 
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and divergence of action. I submit, however, that 
there need be no despondency on this score. I 
cannot concede that nations are so unable to gov- 
ern their relationships that they must inevitably 
obliterate themselves over their differences. 

The problem is manmade. . A manmade solu- 
tion must and can be found. I am sure that close 
analysis of how man thinks and reacts will sug- 
gest that solution. Yet we must not minimize 
the danger. The steady growth of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to take over the world and re- 
shape it in its own image is frighteningly 
impressive. It has indeed become a gargantuan 
menace in its 40 years of evil development and 
expansion. But I assert that it is not invincible. 
While it shows undeniable strengths, it also ex- 
poses its weaknesses. I do not despair of thwart- 
ing its objectives. Nor do I subscribe to the pessi- 
mistic contention that the conspiracy will destroy 
everything rather than permit itself to fail. 

Scientific advancements are proof that man is 
continually learning. He now has harnessed 
many elements of nature and learned to direct 
them to his own benefit. Moreover, he is con- 
tinuing to learn about himself. In the 40 years 
that the Communists have pursued their con- 
spiracy, we have learned much about it. We 
know precisely how it works. We also have 
learned the immensely valuable lesson, though we 
have learned it at great cost, that the conspiracy 
can be stopped with the weapons it fears most: 
strength and determined unity. With these 
weapons we already have obliged the enemy to 
change his tactics. He no longer blusters and 
threatens military invasions. He poses rather as 
a lover of peace and democracy, and, while offer- 
ing a smiling countenance, he moves as relent- 
lessly as ever on his course of subversion, 
enticement, and propaganda. He exploits our 
differences with one another and seeks to divert 
our attention. 

These weapons of ours—strength and unity— 
need now to be reinforced with alertness and re- 
newed determination. We know our enemy. 
Unremitting opposition, sparked by clear under- 
standing of his methods and his objectives, can 
stop the Communist conspirator’s march, no 
matter what tactic he chooses. We can do it, that 
is, if we do not relax our vigil nor reduce our 
strength. We could fail, however, if, even for a 
short time, we were to let down our guard in the 
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mistaken impression the new smiling approach 
means he no longer seeks to engulf us. We must 
ever remember that our enemy has not changed. 
He has given up none of his gains. Examination 
of his inducements reveals benefits only to himself. 
He has not abandoned his intention to obliterate 
our freedom. We therefore cannot for a moment 
be distracted from the threat of destruction that 
is aimed at our individual liberties and at our con- 
cept of acceptable civilization. 

Also, no matter how compelling the circum- 
stances that tend to divert us from a steadfast 
course, we cannot, if we are successfully to coun- 
ter the Communist conspiracy, afford to be over- 
impressed with considerations of temporary 
expediency. Specifically, we must be ready. to 
pay the cost in taxes; we must be constant in our 
determination to stand by reliable allies; we must 
persevere in the maintenance of our own and our 
allies’ military strength; we must continue 
patiently our program of assisting the economic 
growth of those newly developing nations that 
are so eager to catch up with us, for as they gain 
in strength they will present additional deter- 
rents to the Communist plotters. Properly as- 
sisted, they can be relied upon to defend their 
own liberty and thus prove great assets in the 
struggle for freedom everywhere. 


No Need To Whistle in the Dark 


Those who seek “freedom from fear” in today’s 
world can take heart from the comradeship of this 
great union against threatening conspiracy. 
There is no need to whistle in the dark. There 
is no need to pose in bravery, any more than to 
cower in a sense of impending doom. Our union 
is well armed materially, and it is invincible in 
its spirit. 

The greatest encouragement of all should be in 
the knowledge that the will for freedom never 
dies. Throughout human history the yearning 
to be free and to stay free has led to great deeds. 
Less than 20 years ago it united men around the 
world. Carlos Romulo, who along with his 
countrymen so courageously upheld the cause 
of freedom, wrote during that conflict : 

The essence of our world struggle is that all men shall 
be free. 


And 


It is the essence of our struggle today. 


he was never more right than when he also wrote: 
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To create peace we must devote to it the same en- 
thusiasm and industry we have shown in our preparations 
for war. 


He saw the need to approach a task such as 
ours with enthusiasm. If we sometimes approach 
the present task too grimly, it may be because we 
know the stakes are high and the danger is great. 
But there is cause for confidence, and this con- 
fidence should give us enthusiasm. Certainly the 
brightness which the future could hold for us 
justifies an enthusiastic approach to the achieve- 
ment of it. Iam sure that, if we persist in seeing 


The People Who Wage the Peace 


our problem clearly and maintain an unclouded 
vision of our goal, we can substitute a resolute 
and fearless enthusiasm for our anxiety over the 
future. 

In short, by a renewed determination and re- 
affirmed dedication of purpose we can achieve 
that “freedom from fear” for which all men yearn 
and which is essential to the fulfillment of man- 
kind’s most cherished hopes. 

It is in this sense that we can proclaim with 
Franklin Roosevelt that there is nothing to fear 
but fear itself. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY AND MISSION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


The 24th Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
once explained the appointment of a certain pri- 
vate citizen to a diplomatic post in these words: 
“Sir, some persons are sent abroad because they 
are needed abroad, and some are sent because they 
are not wanted at home.” It’s about the first cate- 
gory, the people who wage the peace—the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America—that I 
speak to you today. 

Under our constitutional system the President 
makes United States foreign policy. He relies in 
particular for advice and guidance on the Secre- 
tary of State, who is also charged with coordinat- 
ing the formulation and execution of the 
President’s program. A number of Federal agen- 
cies share the implementation of the President’s 
foreign-policy decisions. They include the De- 
partment of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the United States Information Agency, the 
International Cooperation Administration, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. Other depart- 
ments, such as Treasury, Justice, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and Labor, as well as the Atomic Energy 
Commission, also are concerned with certain 
aspects of United States foreign relations. 


* Address made before the Great Issues Forum at South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex., on Mar. 25. 
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But, of course, it is the Department of State, led 
by the Secretary of State, which by law and prac- 
tice must bear the main and, I might add, awesome 
burden of insuring in peacetime that our country’s 
interests are protected and strengthened. At home 
and in 87 countries abroad State Department per- 
sonnel are on the job—and it’s a 24-hour job, too. 
Our code rooms in Washington and in our larger 
embassies never close. A telegram which arrives 
captioned NIACT, meaning “night action,” results 
in an immediate telephone call, nights and week- 
ends, regardless of the hour, to the home of a State 
Department official. Weekends, too, in Washing- 
ton and at all overseas posts, a duty officer is always 
available, and there’s no overtime pay involved 
either. At those few places where one-man posts 
are located—Belo Horizonte, Brazil, for example— 
the American consul is, in reality, never off duty. 

The Department of State, I might point out, 
although historically the oldest and consequently 
in precedence the first, is next to the smallest execu- 
tive department, both in terms of personnel and 
money spent. This year’s budget of $193 million 
must be stretched literally around the world, in- 
cluding special United States missions at the seat 
of the United Nations in New York, the Organiza- 
tion of American States in Washington, the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris, and so on. 
By way of contrast, a squadron of B-52 bombers 
costs around $120 million and a Forrestal-type air- 
craft carrier runs around $220 million. 

I’ve been talking about State Department em- 
ployees. Where does the Foreign Service come 
in? Let me try, without becoming too technical, 
to explain their relationship. 

Until very recently the differentiation could be 
made that, generally speaking, civil-service em- 
ployees manned State Department offices in Wash- 
ington while Foreign Service employees ran State 
Department offices abroad—embassies, legations, 
consulates general, and consulates. Thus, an inter- 
change of both domestic and foreign experience 
was rarely possible in the Department of State. 
Since 1954, however, virtually all officer positions 
which are directly concerned with the conduct of 
United States foreign affairs, both in the Depart- 
ment—which means Washington—and overseas, 
are staffed by Foreign Service officers. The result, 
in effect, is that Foreign Service officers now move 
freely from Washington to the field and back as 
the needs of efficient administration dictate. 


Tradition of the Foreign Service 


Our Foreign Service has a tradition going back 


to the founding of the Republic. The American 
diplomatic service preceded the consular service 
by more than 4 years. The first diplomatic agent 
sent abroad by our Government was Silas Deane, 
who went to France in 1776 in the guise of a mer- 
chant. Benjamin Franklin and John Adams had 
to take time out from their diplomatic negotia- 
tions at the Court of Louis XVI in 1778 to help 
shipwrecked American seamen. The consular 
service dates from the appointment of William 
Palfrey as Consul to France in 1780 and was thus 
nearly 10 years old when Thomas Jefferson took 
office as the first Secretary of State. 

Some of our other great statesmen, John Jay, 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, also repre- 
sented the fledgling nation abroad. Of the first 
six Presidents of the United States, four had 
previous diplomatic experience. Interestingly 
enough, the middle of the 19th century found some 
of our most illustrious literary figures also serving 
the United States in foreign lands. One can cite 
James Russell Lowell, Minister to Spain and later 
to the Court of St. James; Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
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Consul at Liverpool; Washington Irving, Minister 
to Spain; and Bret Harte, Consul at Glasgow. 

Because our country was a part of the New 
World, our diplomatic and consular services were, 
of course, among the latest of theirkind. By some 
accounts there were agents who performed con- 
sular functions as long ago as the days of Tyre and 
Carthage. But the consul as we know him prob- 
ably derives from the consular tribunals, consules 
artis maris, of the medieval cities of Italy and 
southern France. These tribunals settled quarrels 
arising at sea, and still looming large among a 
consul’s duties today are the care and protection of 
American vessels and seamen. The first consuls 
fostered trade and commerce and protected the in- 
terests of their fellow countrymen in foreign lands. 
For a time, too, they held court and exercised 
judicial powers for settling disputes among their 
nationals. 

The diplomat, as a representative of one head of 
state accredited to another sovereign, has an 
equally misty origin. Certain early writers trace 
the first ambassadors to God himself, who created 
the angels to be His legates. But the real be- 
ginnings of diplomacy, involving intercourse be- 
tween nations, the rise of permanent missions, and 
the development of a diplomatic hierarchy, are 
more clearly traceable to Italy during the Middle 
Ages. You will recall that Florence counted 
among her envoys Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and, 
later, Machiavelli. 

Undoubtedly because diplomacy was associated 
with kings and courts, intrigue and rivalries, the 
Continental Congress and subsequently the early 
Presidents chose our first diplomats carefully and 
well. Thanks to their achievements in establish- 
ing mutual understandings with Old World states, 
we first won assistance to gain independence 
and, then, safeguards for our sovereignty. What 
has been termed the golden age of American diplo- 
macy helped preserve the United States through its 
vulnerable youth until it could develop strength 
and self-sufficiency as a nation. 

But with the advance of the 19th century, the 
United States became increasingly preoccupied 
with domestic affairs. We grew so rapidly that 
both need and fear of Europe were outgrown. 
Few people cared about the kind of representation 
our country had abroad. Only gradually did the 
feeling spread that the United States needed a 
professional foreign service. But not until early 
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in this century was anything done to stop the prac- 
tice of making appointments on political or per- 
sonal grounds. Steps were also taken to increase 
inadequate salaries and allowances, which had 
obliged appointees to draw on private funds of 
their own. 

It was only 34 years ago that the organization 
known as the Foreign Service of the United States 
of America actually came into being through the 
amalgamation of the diplomatic and consular 
services. The Rogers Act, in effect, provided the 
first statutory foundation for a disciplined and 
dedicated body of career officers at the service of 
the President and the Secretary of State. 

To illustrate how the Foreign Service and its 
members fit into the Department of State organi- 
zation, I want to employ a few figures. The grand 
total of Department of State American personnel, 
by most recent counts, is 12,847. Of this number, 
8,035 are in the Foreign Service. The Foreign 
Service, in turn, can be divided statistically. The 
principal representatives of the United States 
Government in foreign countries are usually 
Foreign Service officers, who now total 3,430. 
They are supported by the Foreign Service Re- 
serve corps and the Foreign Service Staff corps. 
When the need arises for highly specialized skills 
or experience, the Secretary has authority to make 
special appointments of Foreign Service Reserve 
officers. There are now 739 of them, limited by 
legislation to a maximum term of 5 years. The 
Foreign Service Staff corps is also career, with 
both officers and clerks. Its size has been con- 
siderably reduced as part of the 1954 Department 
of State reorganization recommended by the Sec- 
retary’s Public Committee on Personnel headed by 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston. There are now 1,273 
Foreign Service Staff officers. The balance of the 
Staff corps handles stenographic, clerical, techni- 
cal, and custodial work of the Foreign Service. 

In addition I should mention here, not only for 
the sake of the record but to give credit where it 
is due, that the Foreign Service employs at its 279 
posts abroad 9,337 foreign nationals. Many of 
these local employees have decades of invaluable 
experience. 


How Foreign Service Officers Are Selected 


Unlike many other countries, the United States 
does not require that aspiring Foreign Service 
officers present certificates of any kind; although 
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the overwhelming majority are college graduates, 
yet there is no kind of diploma which will qualify 
one automatically. Foreign Service officers are 
selected through competitive examination, open 
to any American citizen 20 to 31 years of age. 
First comes the written examination, which takes 
one day and consists of four parts—English ex- 
pression, general ability, general background, and 
modern language. The oral examination, for 
those who pass the written, usually runs an hour 
and a half and is conducted by a three-man panel. 
Having successfully completed his written and 
oral tests, the candidate is given a physical ex- 
amination. Foreign Service officers being sub- 
ject to assignment anywhere, certain disorders 
which do not seriously interfere with work at 
home may disqualify one for foreign service. 
Qualified candidates are also given the regular 
background investigation required of all prospec- 
tive Department of State employees. This investi- 
gation seeks to assure that a person’s character, 
reliability, and loyalty are such that he can be 
trusted with the responsibility of United States 
Government employment. 

You will get some idea of the selective nature 
of the Foreign Service examination process from 
the following summary: Of 2,616 young men and 
women who took the written tests last June, 556 


passed. So far, 279 of this successful 21 percent 
have gone on to take the oral: 55 were accepted; 
16 were deferred—probably to make up foreign- 
language deficiencies; and 208 failed. 
. ane : 
There is not only competition, as you have just 
seen, to enter the Foreign Service. There is also 


competition to stay in—and to advance. Nom- 
inated by the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the United States Senate, Foreign 
Service officers enter in class 8. They can rise to 
class 1, then to career minister and career ambas- 
sador. Each year every officer is rated by selec- 
tion boards in comparison with all the others in 
his class. A number with the highest ratings are 
promoted. Unless an officer is promoted after a 
certain number of years, he faces separation. As 
in the military services, it’s either “up—or out.” 
Almost two-thirds of our ambassadors and minis- 
ters today came up from the ranks—some without 
the benefit of a university education, I might add. 
Of the Department’s three Deputy Under Secre- 
taries, two are Foreign Service officers. Some- 
times Foreign Service officers are assigned as As- 
sistant Secretaries of State. 
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A Foreign Service officer, when appointed by 
the President, receives three titles: one as a For- 
eign Service officer, one as a diplomatic officer, 
and one as a consular officer. The first determines 
his class; use of the others depends on his assign- 
ment. His salary is based on his class in the 
Foreign Service, not his post or his job. For ex- 
ample, in Washington he may be assigned as 
Bolivian desk officer in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs; later he may be sent to Tijuana 
as consul and then to Caracas as Second Secretary 
of Embassy. Barring a promotion from, say, class 
5 to 4, meanwhile, his salary in all three places 
would be the same. 

Before this student audience, some of whom I 
hope will seek to join me as career officers in the 
Foreign Service of the United States, I should 
like to emphasize how, in a sense, it is a profession 
which, while requiring careful preparation, does 
not lend itself to exact textbooks. There are a 
number of institutions of higher learning which 
concentrate on international relations, even specif- 
ically in Foreign Service. Yet there are no spe- 
cific courses on how to become a Foreign Service 
officer. The reason is evident when it is noted 
that the written examination covers: (1) correct- 
ness, effectiveness, sensitivity, and organization in 
written English; (2) ability to read and to in- 
terpret tabular and quantitative data; (3) under- 
standing of the ideas and concepts basic to the 
development of the United States and other coun- 
tries; and (4) ability to read with comprehension 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish. 

During the oral examination the panel studies 
the candidate’s personality, resourcefulness, and 
versatility. It probes the breadth and depth of 
his interests, his ability to express and defend his 
views, his ability to work with people, and, in 
general, his suitability as a representative of the 
United States abroad. The candidate is judged 
primarily on his ability to express clearly and un- 
derstandably thoughtful opinions based on facts 
at his disposal rather than on the factual accuracy 
of his answers. He is asked about American his- 
tory and geography, economic theory, current 
events, the United States and foreign govern- 
ments, and cultural developments. His motiva- 
tion for entering the Foreign Service, his outside 
interests, and his general personality are also 
taken into account. 

Once a Foreign Service officer, one’s education 
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only begins. His work requires intimate knowl- 
edge of the political customs, governmental forms, 
and cultural patterns of people who may work, 
think, and worship in a manner quite different 
from our own. Understanding in these matters 
cannot be acquired quickly or easily. It must be 
the result of continuous and supervised growth 
through experience, study, social contact, and per- 
ceptive observation. 


Career Planning and In-Service Training 

Career planning and in-service training of For- 
eign Service officers have a high priority in the 
Department of State. A career development and 
counseling staff in the Office of Personnel has un- 
der constant review the records of individual 
officers, to whom they are readily available for 
advice and assistance. The Department’s For- 
eign Service Institute offers a wide range of 
courses. All newly appointed officers must attend 
a 3-month, full-time basic course prior to their 
first assignment. There are numerous types of 
part- and full-time orientation and substantive 
courses, ranging in duration from half a day to 9 
months. 

It may surprise you to know that this morning 
88 Foreign Service officers, before putting in a full 
day’s work in the Department, voluntarily spent 
from 7:30 to 9 o’clock studying either French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, or Russian. 
This goes on 5 days a week. Another 83, with 
the Department paying their tuition, go after 
work to one of the various Washington univer- 
sities offering night extension classes. And final 
grades go into their personnel folders for con- 
sideration in connection with promotions. 

During the last fiscal year the Institute assigned 
27 selected Foreign Service officers of unusual 
promise to seven colleges and universities for ad- 
vanced economics and political science courses. 
An additional 29 studied at the National War 
College and other colleges maintained by the 
United States Armed Forces. The Institute pro- 
vides instruction 4 to 6 hours daily in 25 lan- 
guages, including Hausa and Vietnamese, and 
also maintains full-time language programs af 
schools in Mexico, France, and Germany and lan 


guage and area programs for Arabic, Chinese, and 
Japanese in Lebanon, Formosa, and Japan. In 
all there are now 99 Foreign Service officers train- 
ing to become what we call language-and-area 
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specialists for Eastern Europe and the Near and 
Far East. 

This increasing recognition of the need for For- 
eign Service officers with specialized advanced 
training and experience bespeaks the realinement 
of power and commitment following World War 
II which affected profoundly the position of the 
United States in world affairs. The functions of 
the Foreign Service, as envisaged in the classical 
image by the Rogers Act of 1924, were to repre- 
sent the United States abroad, to report signifi- 
cant developments in foreign countries, and to 
extend official protection as required to American 
nationals and interests. These functions still con- 
tinue, but added to them have been many others 
of varying degrees of specialization which For- 
eign Service officers are expected to perform in 
connection with the postwar expanded responsi- 
bilities of the United States Government. There- 
fore, we now find ourselves engaged in highly 
technical studies. Negotiation and elaboration of 


complicated agreements of economic, scientific, or 
military character is another new task. We re- 
port on social and labor problems and participate 
in multilateral organizations. 

I could expand at some length on the many 
other new functions which would at one time have 
been considered the exception but are now the 


rule in modern diplomacy. But I should rather 
emphasize that this expansion of scope has been 
accompanied by an increase in volume of prob- 
lems. This has required considerable decentrali- 
zation of organization, thereby placing impor- 
tance on individuals and their judgment. In the 
light of this important development the sugges- 
tion that Foreign Service officers are merely mes- 
senger boys at the end of a telegraph line is com- 
pletely fallacious. 

Correction of this and similar misconceptions 
of what Foreign Service officers do as well as who 
they are is difficult, due to the very nature of their 
work. Regrettably, they are too little known to 
most of their fellow Americans. Their lives are 
spent predominantly around the face of the globe, 
often at personal hardship and even danger, 
broken by occasional assignments in Washington 
and irregular brief periods of home leave with 
their families in other parts of the United States. 

Actually the Foreign Service Officer corps is 
representative of every area of our country and 
every walk of life. There is no monopoly of Ivy 
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Leaguers nor of any other single small group. 
All in all they represent a thoroughly American 
cross section of hard-working, down-to-earth, 
straightforward men and women whose main dif- 
ference from the rest of the population is that 
they are professionally concerned with upholding 
United States interests abroad. Tempering this 
concern is a healthy perspective to make them 
realize that everything they do in the field of for- 
eign affairs should stem from domestic funda- 
mentals right here in the United States. 


Foreign Service Heroes 

To speak of danger in the Foreign Service is 
not mere rhetoric. <A flag-flanked plaque on one 
marble-lined wall in the lobby of the Department 
of State Building in Washington testifies to the 
death of 71 diplomatic and consular officers of the 
United States “who while on active duty lost their 
lives under heroic or tragic circumstances.” This 
honor roll of Foreign Service heroes is headed by 
the name of William Palfrey—“lost at sea 1780.” 
The last name on the list is that of David Le 
Breton, Jr., “drowned saving lives—Tunis 1953.” 

In the 173 years spanning these two names and 
dates, the words “lost at sea” have been inscribed 
under seven names. Forty-two were killed by fe- 
vers and diseases, such as yellow fever, malaria, 
cholera, and smallpox. Exhaustion and exposure, 
suffered on the job, have claimed three others. 
Four have been murdered. Six gave their lives 
trying to save others. Volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes killed another seven. And, reflect- 
ing United States efforts to mediate recent civil 
disturbances, one was shot by a sniper and an- 
other was killed by gunfire. 

This list does not include more than a score of 
Foreign Service officers who have been killed in 
recent years while flying from one post of assign- 
ment to another. Since 1942 three diplomatic 
couriers have died in plane crashes. Some of you 
may recall a crash near Vienna in October 1955 
when a courier, disregarding serious internal in- 
juries, extensive burns, and intense pain, salvaged 
his diplomatic pouch before extricating himself 
from the burning wreckage. Despite pain and 
shock he refused all medical attention after arrival 
in a hospital until he delivered his pouch into safe 
hands. 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that the life 
of the average Foreign Service officer verges on 
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death’s door every day. Rather than dangerous 
adventure, his lot more often is dull hardship. 
Trying climate, absence of modern conveniences, 
lack of medical facilities, isolation, and hazards 
to health and bodily safety—from one to all of 
these factors may plague his daily existence. At 
times, I confess, there is also a lighter side. Of 
the experiences of the wife of a Foreign Service 
officer, the Saturday Evening Post wrote this head- 
line several years ago: “Disinfected in Ethiopia, 
terrorized in Tunisia, and pinched by a Very Im- 
portant Foreigner—all in the line of duty.” 

Even where life offers the more normal ameni- 
ties, a Foreign Service officer often has compara- 
tively little time to call his own. Not for a moment 
can he forget his primary obligation, which is 
not only to strengthen understanding and friendly 
relations between the United States and the coun- 
try in which he serves but also to strengthen the 
global position of the United States. The fulfill- 
ment of this obligation, which entails presenting 
the United States position to foreign officials and 
influential citizens as well as to sound out their 
views, depends principally on personal contacts 
and interchange. Personal contacts take time and, 
in great numbers, can be exhausting. Social func- 
tions, while an important part of his duties, may 
afford little pleasure when crowded together and 
attended out of necessity. Spending a quiet eve- 
ning with his family becomes a privilege dependent 
on the absence of official exigencies. 

This brings us to another of the canards involv- 
ing striped pants. I would be less than candid if 
I did not admit that sometimes—but not often— 
Foreign Service officers wear formal dress on cer- 
tain ceremonial occasions. But nearly everyone 
I know usually outgrows the outfit before he has 
a chance to wear it out. Wearing striped pants, 
when required, is a part of protocol, and protocol 
simply means following certain rules and pro- 
cedures in order to regularize and facilitate re- 
lations with other people. That is especially im- 
portant with people of other countries and other 
civilizations, whose customs, including dress, may 
differ widely from our own. 

But whatever the dress of a Foreign Service 
officer at any particular time and on any particular 
occasion, you can be sure that he feels deeply both 
the honor and responsibility of participation in 
our Nation’s first line of defense. Deprived of 
the possibility of spending his life in a hometown, 
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the wide world is his hometown. Certainly the 
frequent changes of post to which Foreign Service 
officers are subject offer them the pleasure of travel 
and the stimulation of association with new peoples 
and places. But it also means endless farewells— 
and that isn’t so pleasant. 

One of my colleagues tells this illustrative 
story: About to leave a post in Spain, a friend 
said : “You know, when we say goodbye next week, 
it will be very sad. Since I probably won’t ever 
see you again, it will be like going to your fu- 
neral.” My colleague, touched by this sentiment, 
had the inspiration to reply: “What of me! 
When I have to say goodbye to all the friends I 
have made here, it will be as if I am attending 
scores of funerals simultaneously.” 


Threefold Role of Women 

At this point, before the distaff side of the audi- 
ence complains, J want to emphasize the threefold 
role of growing importance in the Foreign Serv- 
ice being played by women. First, as Foreign 
Service officers, they number 306, led by the 
United States Ambassador to Norway, Frances 
E. Willis, with 31 years’ experience. Second, 70 
percent of the Foreign Service Staff corps is fe- 
male. Without their efficient assistance in mak- 
ing the wheels of organization turn, the Foreign 
Service would be as a car without an engine. 
Third, but far from least, are the wives. While 
this is a subject which, I am certain, Mrs. Ru- 
bottom could discuss far better than I, permit me 
these few words of praise for helping their hus- 
bands do their job better. 

On arrival at a new post, for instance, husband 
can go right into an already functioning office, but 
wife has to find and set up a new home and a new 
life for herself and family under strange and 
sometimes difficult circumstances. She has to as- 
sume a heavy load of representational responsi- 
bilities and obligations dictated by ever-present 
protocol. Nevertheless she usually finds time to 
indulge also in such typical American women’s 
activities as organizing and conducting charity 
benefits and community betterment projects of all 
kinds. It’s no secret that a Foreign Service offi- 
cer is judged not only on his own merits and de- 
merits but also those of his wife. 

Foreign Service children also deserve their 
share of credit and praise. If they haven’t been 
born abroad, they are reared in various foreign 
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lands. They start school in one language and 
may go on to finish in a second or third; mean- 
while, they have been learning to speak English 
at home with their families. They have to learn 
to make and lose friends with unexpected rapid- 
ity, and home for them, too, is where they hang 
their hats. Their good spirits and equanimity 
in the face of the inevitable minor, if not major, 
disasters that accompany this kind of semino- 
madic existence are a constant source of inspira- 
tion and comfort to us adults, I assure you. And 
let’s admit one of their most vital contributions: 
Thanks to their quick proficiency in languages, 
we parents often make shameful use of them as 
interpreters until our trailing linguistic abilities 
finally catch up. 

I have tried in this summary scanning of the 
United States Foreign Service to give you, as I 
stated at the start, a factual account of its his- 
tory, its mission, its members. Foreign Service 
officers are no supermen, but neither are they 
“cookie pushers.” In full conscience they have 
chosen to dedicate themselves to the loyal service 
of their country, if need be, in farflung, isolated, 
and disease-ridden posts. (Let me point out here 
that over one-third of the 279 Foreign Service 
posts have living conditions classified officially as 
“hardship.” Sixty percent have fewer than 15 
American personnel.) 

The Foreign Service of the Department of State 
is in a very real sense the official “eyes and ears” 
of the United States Government abroad; it is, in 
fact, our first line of defense in peacetime. For- 
eign Service officers, if they have any request of 
Americans at home, do not ask increased benefits 
or higher salaries. They would rather receive 
your moral support and confidence and possibly 
a minimum of recognition as they wage peace and 
defend freedom on distant ramparts for their fel- 
low countrymen and all mankind. 


President Heuss of Germany 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on April 
24 (press release 212) that arrangements had been 
completed for the arrival at Washington on June 
4 of Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, who will visit the United 
States at the invitation of President Eisenhower. 
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President Heuss and his party will remain in 
Washington until June 7, when they will begin a 
trip scheduled to include visits to Philadelphia, 
Pa., Hanover, N. H., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, II1., 
San Francisco, Calif., the Grand Canyon National 
Park, Williamsburg and Charlottesville, Va., and 
New York, N. Y. They will leave from New York 
on June 23. 


Mutual Security and World Trade 
by Deputy Under Secretary Dillon * 


For the past 10 years the rapidly developing 
military might of the Soviet bloc has threatened 
the peace and security of the world. Actually, 
the threat of international communism has been 
with us from the dawn of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. To explain what I mean, 
here are two statements made by Lenin shortly be- 
fore his death in 1924. This is what he said: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot 
live in peace; in the end, one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Republic or 
world capitalism. 

Now that statement covers a lot of territory— 
the entire world. It refers to Great Britain and 
France and Latin America and Asia as well as to 
the United States. 

But Lenin’s other effort at prophecy was very 
specific. Here it is: 

First we will take Eastern Europe, next the masses of 
Asia, and finally we will encircle the last bastion of 
capitalism—the United States. We shall not have to 
attack it; it will fall like overripe fruit into our hands. 

I don’t need to point out to this audience that 
the Soviet Union has accomplished the first step. 
Most of what the mapmakers called Eastern 
Europe 20 years ago now lies behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. And the Soviet Union is still following the 
strategy and the doctrine laid down by Lenin 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

The military potential of the Soviet Union to- 
day is impressive. At their disposal is the largest 
peacetime standing army in the history of the 
world. They have a submarine fleet six times 
larger than our own. Tactical and intermediate- 


? Address made before the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association at Chicago, Ill, on Apr. 24 (press release 


209 dated Apr. 23). 
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range missiles with nuclear warheads back up this 
menace. We know that Soviet scientists are work- 
ing around the clock to perfect an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

This is the mélitary threat of international com- 
munism. 

We are countering this threat. Very briefly, I 
would like to tell you how. 

First, we have strengthened and modernized our 
own military establishment. The more than 
2,600,000 men and women in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps are equipped with the 
latest nuclear weapons, atomic submarines, guided- 
missile ships, fighters, bombers, and _ ballistic 
missiles. This combined force, dispersed, ready 
for action, and capable of instant retaliation, is a 
mighty deterrent to any aggressor, 

But we have not stopped there. The world to- 
day is a world of interdependence among nations. 
No nation—not even the United States—can go 
it alone. 

That is why we have joined with other nations 
to further our mutual security against Commu- 
nist military aggression. We have estabiished mil- 
itary alliances with 42 nations of the free world, 
either through bilateral treaties such as those with 
Japan and the Philippines or through multilat- 
eral arrangements such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Rio Pact with our 
Latin American friends. 

During the past 7 years the United States has 
contributed $20 billion in mutual defense assist- 
ance to its free-world allies. But—and this is the 
significant point for the American citizen to fully 
understand—during this same period our partners 
in these defensive alliances have expended $122 
billion of their own funds to develop and main- 
tain their military strength. No one, therefore, 
can honestly call our military assistance a give- 
away program; and no one can deny that it és 
mutual. 

An equally important contribution of our allies 
has been in making real estate available for our 
joint defense. On the real estate loaned for Amer- 
ican forces we have constructed more than 250 
major overseas bases. From these bases the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the Navy can launch 
forces capable of destroying any aggressor. 

This power in being has earned the respect of 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Khrushchev knows that, 
because of the free-world defense system main- 
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tained by the United States and its allies, a third 
world war would mean the end of civilization 
rather than the victory of communism. The 
Soviet leaders are realists. They know that civi- 
lization is at the crossroads and that the survivors 
of another war might be reduced to living in caves 
and throwing rocks at each other. 


Soviet Economic Offensive 


The Kremlin rulers, well aware that new ef- 
forts at military conquest could result in the de- 
struction of the Soviet homeland, have neverthe- 
less not changed their ultimate objective, which 
is world domination. They have only shifted their 
tactics. They have now added a new and formid- 
able weapon to the Soviet arsenal. I am not re- 
ferring to the earth satellites but to the Soviet 
economic offensive. This got under way shortly 
after the death of Stalin in 1953. It has been 
gaining in momentum ever since. 

The Soviet economic offensive is presented with 
colorful propaganda. I would like to read to you 
just one sentence from a statement made by a 
Russian delegate at the recent Afro-Asian Peo- 
ples’ Solidarity Conference in Cairo: 

We are ready to help you as brother helps brother, 
without any interest whatever, for we know from our own 
experience how difficult it is to get rid of need. 

Language such as this seems transparent to us. 
We wonder how other people can believe these 
soft words coming from the brutal oppressors of 
Hungary. Unfortunately such blandishments are 
too often believed in the less developed areas of 
the world. For the Soviet leaders are not relying 
upon propaganda alone. They have now launched 
a massive program of trade and economic assist- 
ance designed to swing the less developed coun- 
tries into the Communist orbit. 

Starting from zero in 1954, Soviet-bloc economic 
assistance to the less developed nations had risen 
to $1.6 billion by the end of 1957. Soviet-bloc 
loans are being used to finance such projects as a 
steel mill and electric power station in India; ship- 
yards and textile mills in Egypt; a sugar factory 
in Ceylon; and many other enterprises in these 
and other less developed countries. The Soviet 
bloc has also increased its trade with the less 
developed nations from $840 million in 1954 to 
about $1.7 billion in 1957—more than double; and 
the number of trade agreements signed has leaped 
from 49 to 147. 
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Presideni Eisenhower in a message to Congress ? 
made it clear how we as Americans must regard 
this new threat. Here is what the President said: 

If the purpose of Soviet aid to any country were simply 
to help it overcome economic difficulties without infring- 
ing its freedom, such aid could be welcomed as forward- 
ing the free world purpose of economic growth. But there 
is nothing in the history of international communism to 
indicate this can be the case. Until such evidence is 
forthcoming, we and other free nations must assume that 
Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, and long-range instru- 
ment directed toward the same old purpose of drawing 
its recipient away from the community of free nations and 
ultimately into the Communist orbit. 

Now the greatest mistake we could make would 
be to assume that this Soviet economic offensive 
is something that “will pass in the night”—that 
it is a “flash in the pan”—that it will peter out. 

The industrial growth of the Soviet Union is 
moving along at a pace more than twice that of 
the United States. Their rate of industrial 
growth is 9 or 10 percent a year compared to 
America’s 4 percent. Five years from now Rus- 
sia’s industrial production may well reach a figure 
of over $100 billion. 

Despite their propaganda there are a number 
of things which the men in the Kremlin cannot 
hide behind the Iron Curtain. The Soviets have 
not tried to hide from us their determination to 


weaken United States friendship with the newly 
developing nations and at the same time increase 
the dependence of these young nations on the 
Soviet bloc. 


Countering the Threat 


Now, what are we doing under the mutual se- 
curity program to counter this Soviet economic 
threat ? 

Since World War II, 20 new independent na- 
tions have been created. These new countries 
represent about 750 million people—almost one- 
third of the world’s population. Within their 
boundaries lie immense natural resources, some 
of them scarcely tapped. 

These newly independent countries have lived 
with poverty, disease, hunger, and despair since 
the dawn of man. But in winning their inde- 
pendence they have set in motion a powerful force. 
It has been called the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” These new nations know that the 
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rest of the world lives far better than they do. 
Their own per capita income of about $75 a year 
is barely sufficient to provide subsistence. 

But despair has given way to hope and an im- 
patient determination to find “a place in the sun.” 
Intense nationalism characterizes these young 
nations. The leaders of these 750 million people 
are being pressured to produce a higher standard 
of living—and quickly. We are working with 
these less developed nations in an effort to help 
them help themselves. 

They need higher levels of health, education, 
and sanitation. They need to learn new methods 
of agriculture, of irrigation, of conservation. 
They need nurses, doctors, teachers, engineers, 
administrators. Through our technical coopera- 
tion program we are helping in all of these areas. 

There are strong moral and humanitarian rea- 
sons for this effort to bring these hundreds of mil- 
lions of people into the community of modern free 
nations. But there are. even more compelling 
reasons from a self-interest standpoint. If the 
less developed countries should turn to commu- 
nism in a mistaken effort to speed up their devel- 
opment, our own security would be gravely en- 
dangered. Moreover, this one-third of the earth’s 
population represents both a source of vitally 
needed raw materials for our economy and a tre- 
mendous potential market for the goods of 
America, the world’s largest trading nation. 


Development Loan Fund 

We are not trying to “prime the pump” of these 
underdeveloped countries. We are helping them 
to get the basic industry—the pump itself—for 
them to prime. Most of these new countries do not 
yet have the basic facilities required before they 
can attract private “risk capital.” They lack 
good harbors, port facilities, roads, communica- 
tions, power, railways. 

To help meet the needs of these countries we 
established late last year the Development Loan 
Fund, as a part of the mutual security program. 
Congress appropriated $300 million last year for 
this fund, and this year we are requesting an ad- 
ditional $625 million. 

The Development Loan Fund lends money for 
specific, economically sound, and technically feasi- 
ble projects. It does not extend credit when other 
financing is available on reasonable terms. It con- 
centrates on long-range, economic-growth projects. 
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Applications for more than $1.5 billion in such 
projects are now being carefully screened. 

The total budget for the mutual security pro- 
gram for the coming fiscal year is $3.942 billion. 
The military aspects of the program represent 
about two-thirds of this total, and the economic 
part the other third. 

Now, in my talks and travels I get the impres- 
sion that most Americans believe in the mutual 
security program but feel that because of eco- 
nomic troubles on the home front we may not be 
able to afford the full program. 

There are two fallacies to this line of reasoning. 
First of all, this program is vital to our national 
security, and the United States must always be 
able to afford whatever it costs to maintain its 
own security and freedom. 

Second, the mutual security program is today 
a very strong bulwark in our efforts to pull Amer- 
ica out of the recession. Eighty cents of every 
dollar spent on our mutual security program is 
spent right here in the United States. 

Here are a few figures showing purchases from 
American farms and factories in just 1 year 
under the MSP: 

Iron and steel $35 million 
Bread grains $94 million 


Chemicals $25 million 
Cotton $84 million 
Motor vehicles $20 million 
Petroleum $35 million 
Coal $20 million 


—and military equipment, the sum of $1.4438 bil- 
Now I am sure you gentlemen know that the 
effect of these purchases is felt by hundreds of sub- 
contractors and suppliers in every walk of Ameri- 
ean life, including, of course, your own very vital 


industry. 
As a matter of fact, in the last fiscal year the 


lion. 


International Cooperation Administration _fi- 
nanced the purchase by foreign governments of 
$70 million worth of machinery and equipment, 
including $2.5 million in machine tools. During 
the current fiscal year ICA’s financing of Ameri- 
can machine-tool exports has already amounted 
to $1,184,000. 

In addition to these direct purchases the mutual 
security program benefits other segments of the 
economy. For example, United States flag ship- 
pers received $58 million last year for carrying 
MSP goods overseas. 
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Any cut in the sums requested for the mutual 
security program will be reflected directly in 
smaller orders for American factories. What 
sense does this make at a time when we are striv- 
ing to keep the wheels of industry turning? It 
is estimated that about 600,000 jobs are directly or 
indirectly due to the mutual security program. 
This hardly seems the time to add these workers 
to the ranks of the unemployed. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 

In connection with the hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American-made goods that are shipped 
abroad under the mutual security program, I 
would like to say just a few words about the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program. As you 
know, this is now before Congress for renewal. 

I know that this industry is concerned about 
machine-tool imports. Mr. Olsen and Mr. Lun- 
dell, who are here from the Department of 
Commerce, are experts in the field of machine 
tools, and I am not; but I would like for you to 
consider two or three facts. 

Trade statistics show that machine-tool imports 
to the United States increased from $22 million in 
1954 to $36 million in 1957, but U.S. exports of 
machine tools increased during this same period 
from $121.5 million to $183 million. This industry 
not only has an export balance of $147 million, but 
this balance is actually larger than it was in 1954, 
when it was only $99.5 million. 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements program 
the United States has become the largest exporter 
and the largest importer in the world. In 1957 
our exports totaled $19.5 billion while imports 
were $13 billion. 

We often hear about import competition in this 
country, but we seldom hear the other side of the 
story. For example, in the month of February, 
114 Japanese textile concerns went bankrupt. 
Now I am not asking you to worry about these 
114 firms or about the thousands of employees who 
lost their jobs when these concerns closed their 
doors. But the cold algebra of trade shows that 
Japan is our second best export customer—better 
than a billion-dollar-a-year customer. And when 
a billion-dollar-a-year customer shows signs of 
sickness, we had better take an interest. 

Japan desperately needs a “smoothing out” of 
her trade relations with the United States. Last 
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year her trade deficit with the United States was 
$624 million. Japan is the most industrialized 
nation in Asia, and the Japanese are a dependable 
ally in the Far East. The situation in which 
Japan finds herself—90 million people to support 
in an area less than the size of California and with 
few natural resources—illustrates vividly the 
interrelationship between trade and defense. 

I use Japan only as an illustration. We could 
move around the world and point to many others— 
in Western Europe, in Latin America, in Asia. 
Wherever we look, we find that international trade 
is of vital interest to nations whose well-being and 
security is essential to our own. Trade and na- 
tional security cannot be separated in the modern 
world. 

To safeguard the Nation’s defense through ef- 
fective alliances while at the same time adequately 
protecting American business interests is the chal- 
lenge we face. I believe that the reciprocal trade 
agreements program with its built-in protections 
can accomplish both purposes. I believe, too, that 
if the businessmen of the United States lose con- 
fidence in their ability to meet world competition, 
at home and abroad, we will see the new nations 
move one by one into the Soviet orbit, taking with 
them resources vital to our own economy. This 
would leave America encircled and beleaguered. 


Eventually it would mean the end of the freedom 
we hold so dear. 
This is the problem. 


The stakes were never 
higher. We face a ruthless and determined foe. 
The machine-tool industry has played a major 
role in the history of this country, in peace and 
in war. To win this economic struggle with the 
Soviet Union we will need from you all the skills, 
all the resourcefulness, all the ingenuity, and all 
the daring which you can summon. 


Above all we need from you and from every 
American industry renewed confidence—confi- 
dence in the free-enterprise system and confidence 
in the trading system that has made us the envy 
of the world. This cold war is one for America’s 
businessmen to win. Itisdownouralley. Ihave 
unbounded faith in the outcome. 


U.S. Sends Medical Supplies 
to East Pakistan 


The Department of State announced on April 
23 (press release 208) that the United States is 
sending emergency medical supplies to East Pak- 
istan to help combat serious outbreaks there of 
smallpox and cholera. 

The shipments, which have already started by 
commercial air express, are in response to a re- 
quest from the Government of East Pakistan, 
which is the most populous section of the Repub- 
lic of Pakistan. Pakistan is comprised of the two 
provinces of East Pakistan and West Pakistan, 
which are separated by 1,000 miles of Indian ter- 
ritory. No outbreaks of the diseases have been 
reported from West Pakistan. 

Reports from Dacca, provincial capital of East 
Pakistan, indicate that the incidence of the dis- 
eases in the eastern province has reached as many 
as 1,900 cases of smallpox in one week, with about 
750 deaths, and 330 cases of cholera with more 
than 200 deaths in the same period. The reports 
describe the outbreaks as epidemic in proportion. 

The medical supplies being procured by the 
International Cooperation Administration for 
air express to East Pakistan include 6 million 
doses of smallpox vaccine, 1 million tablets of 
sulfadiazine, 1 million tablets of sulfaguanidine, 
and 12,000 hypodermic needles. 
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Atoms for Power: International Status 


by Robert McKinney 
US. Representative to the International Atomic Energy Agency? 


I have been asked to speak on some of the broad 
international political and economic implications 
of atomic power. A few prefatory remarks about 
the new world organization in this field would 
therefore seem in order. 

The charter of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is the product of unanimous agreement be- 
tween 82 nations which belong to the United Na- 
tions or its specialized agencies. At present it 
has been ratified by the governments of 65 nations. 
We are an independent world agency, autonomous, 
and associated with but not a subsidiary of the 
United Nations. 

We are not a political assembly. We are not a 
trade association. We are a technical operation 
which may eventually pay its own way. Depend- 
ing on the particular circumstance, we may func- 
tion as manufacturer, wholesaler, distributor, 
broker, as purveyor of scientific, technical, engi- 
neering, auditing, or financial services, or as a re- 
search complex. 

The Agency will sponsor research throughout 
the world, it will assist in reactor construction, 
and it will handle isotopes and reactor fuels. Un- 
doubtedly at a later period it will have its own 
processing and storage plant. International regu- 
lation of waste disposal and establishment of 
radiological standards are Agency business. The 
Agency will conduct an extensive training pro- 
gram aimed particularly at developing a body of 
atomic specialists in the less advanced countries 
able to carry on their national programs. 

Let us think of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, therefore, as a business, as a new but 
practical venture in which the member nations 


1Address made before the Southwestern Assembly, 
sponsored by the Rice Institute, at Bracketville, Tex., on 
Apr. 18 (press release 196 dated Apr. 16). 
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have invested in the firm expectation that we will 
earn a good return. 

I should note that only 9 out of 65 member na- 
tions, 3 out of 23 governors, and 4 out of 26 senior 
Agency officials are from Iron Curtain countries. 
Certainly our balance of geographical representa- 
tion will make ideological subversion most difficult. 
If the performance during our first 6 months is 
any indication, I believe the board members and 
Agency officers now working together will surprise 
us by their progress. And our high enthusiasm 
cannot help but bring about an understanding 
which will make itself strongly felt in negotiations 
among our member nations in other fields. 


Atomic Training 


The relatively few people now at work in atomic 
fields throughout the world largely chose their 
vocations and finished their university training 
before nuclear energy had been given much at- 
tention by our basic educational systems. In con- 
sequence, many of those now pioneering on this 
exciting frontier have entered from other fields, 
often too late and with too little background for 
their own fullest attainment and satisfaction. 

Our hopes for the future must rest on our abil- 
ity to interest young people in science and engi- 
neering, particularly in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The attractions are many and great. Al- 
ready atomic energy has attracted some of the 
world’s most brilliant minds. Yet I am convinced 
that the really great figures of the atomic age are 
still to come. It is the young men and women in 
high school and college laboratories today who 
will be the Nobel Prize winners of tomorrow. 
And some of them will undoubtedly owe the prizes 
for their atomic discoveries to the training pro- 
grams the IAEA is establishing today. 
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Many countries have already made construc- 
tive contributions to the Agency’s training pro- 
grams. For our part the United States has con- 
tributed $1 million in fellowships. We plan to 
contribute a research reactor and laboratory fa- 
cilities. Such essentials as these are not “give- 
aways.” Instead they represent a planned and 
balanced scheduling of the things we have to do 
today to insure that the next generation of nu- 
clear workers will be equal to their tasks. 


The Less Advanced Countries 


The Agency statute specifically charges us with 
a responsibility for assisting the less advanced 
countries with their atomic programs for electric 
power, medicine, agriculture, industry, and re- 
search. New «nd underdeveloped nations are 
acutely conscious of the potential benefits of 
atomic energy. They are resolved that they shall 
not be passed over by the atomic age as they feel 
they were by the industrial revolution. Regard- 
less of the poverty of their means, they aspire to 
earn their share and not be petitioners for an 
atomic dole. Anxiety that nuclear energy was 
destined to become just one more big-power ad- 
vantage explains why the President’s creative 


proposal of 4 years ago for creation of the Agency 
uncovered such abundant response. 

We hope to give these countries the benefit of 
our long and costly experience in nuclear develop- 


ment. A pooling effort such as the Agency pro- 
vides will mean for these countries a great saving 
in time, resources, and money. 


The Need for Atomic Power 

Everywhere, every day, need for electricity is 
growing, particularly in fuel-short nations. For 
example, Italy, with 12 million kilowatts of elec- 
tric generating capacity now installed, sees her 
power demand doubling in 9 years. Turkey, 
which has only one-half million kilowatts of in- 
stalled capacity, sees her requirements doubling 
in less than 5 years. Careful surveys of future 
power requirements in many countries convince 
us that the world demand for electric power would 
at least double over the next 10 years—given any 
expectation of meeting that demand. 

Without atomic power that expectation cannot 
be fulfilled. Four out of every ten people in the 
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world live in countries where any significant ex- 
pansion of electric output is impossible unless that 
expansion is based on the uncertainty of imported 
fuels. As I see it, this means that through the 
Agency and otherwise we must stimulate the early 
construction of civilian atomic power plants 
abroad in as many countries as are able to make use 
of them. 

The essential raw material of the Agency is nu- 
clear fuel for firing civilian atomic power plants 
abroad. We will not have carried out one of the 
main charges laid upon the Agency by our found- 
ing nations unless and until we have made civil- 
ian atomic power an important contributor to the 
energy needs of a world at peace. If all goes well, 
by far the largest part of our business will be 
eventually devoted to dealing in one way or 
another with enriched and natural uranium, with 
thorium and plutonium. 

Here for the first time, by international agree- 
ment, we have at hand the means for furnishing 
dependable supplies of nuclear fuels and reactor 
materials to fill the world’s otherwise inevitable 
energy deficit. Certainly there is no comparable 
international organization which can assume long- 
term obligations for supply of conventional 
fuels—that is, of oil and coal—stable in quantity 
and stable in price. So, when viewed in perspec- 
tive, the Agency takes on truly great significance. 


World Technological Leadership 


The goal of the United States must be to main- 
tain and continuously make visible world tech- 
nological leadership in all fields. If we are the 
first to make civilian atomic power cheap, safe, 
and simple, we will have won an important ad- 
vantage in this struggle. But if another nation 
does so first, the defeat will be even more impor- 
tant, for it could be taken, by extension, as evi- 
dence that we are no longer first in the military 
atomic field. This is true because atomic military 
developments are necessarily shrouded in secrecy. 
There can, however, be firsthand observation of 
atomic supremacy in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The degree of leadership displayed in 
civilian atomic energy may be projected by many 
into estimates of military nuclear strength. 

Because of the way world opinion works, i 
seems to me necessary for the United States to 
establish and hold world leadership in civilian 
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atomic power as a cornerstone to technological 
leadership because we want to do all we can to 
insure that our military atomic capability remains 
a deterrent to aggression. It is essential that the 
world be kept aware of this leadership. In this 
endeavor there can be no better evidence of leader- 
ship than reactors of American design or fired 
with American fuels feeding electricity into 
light globes and electric motors throughout the 
world. Over the long run news stories of new re- 
actors built abroad will do more than news stories 
from weapons proving grounds. 

And the task of demonstrating leadership in 
nuclear power development is one which our 
friends and allies in the free world must help to 
bear. For our part we can provide people, know- 
how, and materials for research and development 
and testing; we have built and can continue to 
build demonstration plants here in the United 
States. For their part our friends and allies must, 
by building additional demonstration plants, help 
gather the body of broad operating experience 
which can only come from actually running on- 
the-line atomic power stations. Our friends can- 
not, and I am sure they will not, sit back and play 
The stakes are as 
Nor can any of 


no part in this competition. 
high for them as they are for us. 
us do our parts by often establishing goals for 
atomic power development but seldom starting 
actual construction. 


The Icepack Begins To Break 


The reactor construction programs which are 
now shaping up in Western Europe, Great 
Britain, and Japan give promise that the icepack 
in which atomic power has long been frozen is 
finally breaking and that international collabora- 
tion will give great impetus to these and other 
programs for civilian atomic power, leading to 
actual on-the-line operation of more civilian re- 
actors at an earlier date than was thought pos- 
sible even a few months ago. 

An extensive market is beginning to take defi- 
nite form, and American industry’s stake in it is 
real. Because the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be an international focal point for all 
these projects, by assuring that potential weapons 
materials are accounted for and through other 
forms of support and assistance, the Agency can- 
not help but be a focal point in the American 
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atomic energy industry. In one or another of the 
Agency’s activities throughout the world our 
presently suffering atomic industrialists will see 
new markets and new help to their salesmen. 

But the manufacturing volume implied by the 
growth of civilian atomic power programs 
throughout the world is only part of the benefits 
the United States can expect. International col- 
laboration in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
invariably and inevitably is accomplished by a 
further release from the restraints of atomic se- 
crecy. Perhaps the most noteworthy example oc- 
curred in connection with the first Geneva con- 
ference in 1955. I feel confident that the second 
Geneva conference will be the occasion for further 
presentation of new data on exploitation of both 
fission and possible fusion power. And there can 
be no doubt that the effect of our joint activities 
in Vienna, as need is demonstrated and confidence 
gained, will be the gradual but positive broaden- 
ing of existing atomic knowledge and the genera- 
tion of new knowledge. 


Problems of Reactor Development 

As I said a moment ago, what we need most of 
all to speed our search for low-cost reactors is ¢ 
large body of actual operating data from plants 
designed for civilian purposes. We all know the 
difficulties involved in dealing with new systems 
as expensive as reactors. Every atomic decision, 
by business or government, has many ramifications. 
How will the research and development be fi- 
nanced? What about fuel costs and buy-back 
prices? Who should have first crack at being per- 
mitted to sponsor specific projects? Should pub- 
lic-power enterprises be given priority, or should 
they bid competitively against private utility sys- 
tems? Where should the first reactors be located ? 
What are the potential hazards to people who live 
near these reactors, and how should these risks be 
insured ¢ 

In our United States program each atomic power 
demonstration plant is a special case, characterized 


by its own special problems and special design. 
A few precedents are being established in limited 
areas, but the large sums of money involved make 
it imperative that, until our experience is broader, 


these precedents be regarded as part of a develop- 
mental and transitional phase of the progress 
toward economic nuclear power. 
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Advantages of an International Program 


Not all problems of domestic reactor develop- 
ment apply in making decisions about atomic 
power programs abroad. Yet reactor-operating 
data developed abroad would make a marked con- 
tribution to the body of technical knowledge and 
fund of operating experience required to hasten 
low-cost atomic power here in the United States. 

Such an international atomic power demonstra- 
tion program, however, carries with it the further 
important values I touched upon before. 

International development of nuclear power, 
under the American and now the Agency concept, 
will be accompanied by the means of insuring 
against diversion to military purposes. This re- 
quires a sound and certain inspection system. Our 
proposals to this effect during negotiation of the 
statute were first received with misunderstanding 
and apprehension by many governments. Yet 
in the end it was unanimously acknowledged that 
such controls were indispensable to an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence in which the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy could flourish. 


What International Inspection Means 


The nations which founded the IAEA were 
willing to pay the price for controls, even if it 
included outside audit. What was achieved was 
indeed a political breakthrough. For the first 
time East and West agreed that an international 
body should have an inspection system as an in- 
tegral part of enforcing international agreements. 
Foreseeing the growth of civilian atomic power 
throughout the world, our statute provides that 
the Agency inspectors “shall have access at all 
times to all places and data and to any person who 
by reason of his occupation deals with materials, 
equipinent, or facilities which are required by this 
statute to be safeguarded, as necessary to account 
for source and special fissionable materials sup- 
plied and fissionable products and to determine 
whether there is compliance with the undertaking 
against use in furtherance of any military 
purpose. .. .”? 

Already have the somewhat technical phrases 
of the Agency statute covering safeguards been 
spelled out in black and white in this world’s great 


*For text of IAEA statute, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 
1956, p. 820. 
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languages. To men like you, their deep meaning 
requires no interpretation. But let me para- 
phrase them in the basic language of hope, so that 
men in the street do not find themselves over- 
whelmed by the scare headlines of the space age: 
We now have the prospect that men and women 
everywhere can watch the building up of supplies 
of nuclear fuels in the hands of their neighbors 
or even of their potential enemies without fear 
that they will be used as weapons against them. 

For this interpretation of our statute into the 
language of hope to achieve its full meaning, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency must and 
will now get on with the task of designing spe- 
cific procedures which will be workable and com- 
patible with technical and economic considera- 
tions. The criteria employed in the system so 
designed I am sure will have worldwide applica- 
tion. Compatible standards must be applied not 
only in Agency projects but also in atomic plants 
brought into being under regional or bilateral ar- 
rangeme)its. This step is a matter of the highest 
priority because it can lead eventually to our real 
goal of universal atomic inspection. Looking to 
this ultimate goal, we will press for early coordi- 
nation by the Agency’s Board of Governors of 
measures to develop a materials-accountability 
program, including the important first step of 
training Agency inspector personnel. 


Civilian Atomic Power vs. Military Stockpiles 


As I come toward the end of my remarks, I 
should like to summarize and emphasize the rea- 
sons why civilian atomic power is one of the main 
product lines of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

One reason is that atomic power holds promise 
of becoming profitable because it alone can make 
available an extensive new energy source to fuel- 
short, energy-hungry nations. 

Another reason is the significant considera- 
tion that, if fissionable materials in substantial 
amounts are devoted to the generation of civilian 
atomic power under an arms-control agreement, 
the world can create a device—backed up by a 
real profit motive—which will siphon off nuclear 
materials from weapons stockpiles. This will not 
only lessen military potentials throughout the 
world; it will convert an extremely costly compo- 
nent of these military potentials—fissionable ma- 
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terials—from a sterile status into a status of fi- 
nancial gain and economic benefit. 


There is a third important reason. There must 
be uniform, worldwide rules for health and 
safety in the atomic field in order to remove this 
controversial subject from the arena of national 
political bias and ideological propaganda. When 
mankind intrudes on nature’s balance of matter, 
there sometimes result dangerous sources of radi- 
ation, the malignancy of which cannot be extin- 
guished or shortened. The most extreme form 
of radiation danger would, of course, arise from 
a war fought with nuclear weapons. Certainly 
hazards inherent in using radiation to treat or 
diagnose man’s diseases, accidents involving 
atomic plants, or in weapons tests, for that mat- 
ter, would be microscopic by comparison. In this 
problem of radiation we will all agree that the 
world must move into every aspect of the atomic 
age with caution, lest we open a Pandora’s box 
to plague our children. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world— 
even to make a single field such as atomic energy. 
In the West many people are working to bring 
forth to fruition the promise of peaceful applica- 
tions of the atom. Iam sure there are some folks 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain who want to 
do the same thing. 

There can only be one answer on either side of 
the Iron Curtain to the problem of controlling 
hazards of radiation. That answer is obvious, 
simple, and direct: practical and feasible interna- 
tional standards strictly enforced. That the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is the pio- 
neer in the field of world atomic regulation and is 
empowered by its statute to move broadly in the 
entire field of radiation hazards is genuine cause 
for worldwide enthusiasm about this new organi- 
zation. 

I do not mean to imply by what I have said here 
tonight that civilian atomic power is any panacea. 
I would be the first to agree that, by itself, civilian 
atomic power is certainly not the answer to the 
world’s quest for peace. Our quest for peace will 
test our genius to develop many different but com- 
plementary mechanisms. If we do succeed in 
ending the threats to civilization inherent in atomic 
war—and we must—we will owe our success to the 
sum total of the workable mechanisms which we 


devise. Here we lay open the fundamental 
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problem of our age—that progress in human tech- 
nology has seriously outstripped progress in hu- 
man relations. While science has led the way to 
new conquests in both the microcosmos and the 
macrocosmos, with pushbutton war ever more 
feasible, the nature of international relations is 
such that we can expect no equivalent mockup for 
pushbutton peace. Our hopes boil down to the 
hope for political breakthroughs by men intent on 
achieving international understanding. 

Some folks think the United States objective of 
diverting fissionable materials from military to 
peaceful uses is no more than a pious, unattain- 
able dream. Because of what I have already seen 
of the Agency’s operation, however, I do not share 
these doubts. I have been convinced by the evi- 
dence. Bit by bit this evidence piles up in the 
earnest conversations among earnest men about 
what we have been thinking in long, wakeful 
flights to Vienna from Ankara, Karachi, Djakarta, 
Seoul, Tokyo, Washington, Rio de Janeiro, Stock- 
holm, London, Paris, Rome, Bucharest, and 
Moscow. None can realize better than we the great 
pressures on the nations most advanced in nuclear 
technology—that is, on those nations now able to 
make weapon materials in quantity—to get on with 
concrete action for using substantial amounts of 
these weapon materials for civilian atomic power. 
These pressures come not only from the forces of 
world opinion; they come also from the deep, dia- 
strophic forces of history. 

By itself and alone, propaganda can make no 
answer to these pressures. They will intensify 
until countered by action. And the climax of these 
forces and counterforces approaches because the 
world has now created in Vienna a proving ground 
in which the technical prowess and the moral de- 
termination of the great powers are on permanent, 
continuous, open demonstration in side-by-side 
comparison for judgment by men of all nations. 
This proving ground is no place for disembodied 
promises. Like the proving ground of any other 
practical business, it must be filled by real, live 
products which people can see and touch. Because 
the world has the Agency as a proving ground, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will not be 
able to convince anybody that its known allocations 
of uranium 235 to civilian purposes, and particu- 
larly the 50 kilograms offered to the Agency, are 
in any way comparable to the dedication by the 
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United States of America of 100,000 kilograms to 
these uses. Half of our commitment is earmarked 
for power plants abroad. Five thousand kilo- 
grams is our commitment to start the IAEA in 
business, and we have also offered to match the 
commitments of other nations until mid-1960. 

No juggling with figures can overcome the sig- 
nificance of this offer. In fact, as a result of side- 
by-side comparison at the Agency proving ground, 
the world has begun to realize that the Soviet offer 
to contribute to the growth of international 
civilian atomic power must be increased—sub- 
stantially increased. Otherwise the parsimonious 
offer of reactor fuel and the Soviet claim that they 
have curtailed their military potential by suspend- 
ing weapons tests, standing side by side, will make 
each other look hollower with every passing day. 

And if the world had at hand a like oppor- 
tunity for comparison and inspection in the mili- 
tary atomic field, it would soon learn that the 
Soviet pronouncement now current in the head- 
lines is only the peculiar way of saying, Moscow 
style, that Russian bomb experts must return to 
shop and laboratory to work on their 1959 and 
1960 models. Only by this process of continuing, 
open comparison in both peaceful and military 
atomic fields will the U.S.S.R. be forced into bona 
fide agreements, enforceable by inspection. 


Conclusion 


How great have been the peaceful atomic 
achievements of the United States the world is 
only now beginning even faintly to understand. 
These achievements, however, will become visible 
to the world at large as the International Atomic 
Energy Agency moves toward its objective of ap- 
plying the peaceful atomic achievements of all 
nations on a worldwide scale. 

Success in this endeavor could eventually point 
the way to international cooperation on the limi- 
tation of nuclear armaments. 

Establishing international standards for health 
and safety of workers, communities, and nations 
involved in reactor operation leads logically to 
international studies of general radiation hazards. 

Misuses for propaganda poison the wellsprings 
of every household in the world. I therefore hope 
that it is as clear to you as it is clear to me that, 


just as the threat to peace lies in the hostile uses of 
atomic energy, our real promise lies in the peaceful 
uses. 


President Asks Reexamination 
of Cotton Import Quota 


White House press release dated April 8 


The President has requested the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to reexamine the quota upon imports 
of cotton having a staple length of 114 inches or 
more. The President asked the Commission to 
determine whether changed circumstances require 
the modification of the quota to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. The Commission will in- 
clude in its consideration the possible subdivision 
of the quota on such bases as physical quality, 
value, or use. 


President’s Letter to Chairman of Tariff Commission 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that changed cir- 
cumstances require modification of the quota es- 
tablished under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, upon cotton having 
a staple length of 11% inches or more. 

The changed circumstances are the entry within 
the quota of large and increasing quantities of 
Mexican upland cotton having staple lengths of 
less than 13 inches. This results in the exclu- 
sion of substantial quantities of cotton having a 
staple length of 1% inches or more. 

The United States Tariff Commission is re- 
quested to undertake an investigation under Sec- 
tion 22 (d) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, and re-examine the quota upon cotton 
having a staple length of 114 inches or more to 
determine whether changed circumstances require 
the modification of the quota to carry out the pur- 
poses of Section 22. The Commission should in- 
clude in its consideration the possible subdivision 
of the quota on the basis of physical qualities, value, 
use, or other basis. The Commission’s findings 
should be completed as soon as practicable. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1senHOWER 
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Tenth Anniversary of the OEEC 


by Under Secretary Herter? 


It is with great pleasure that I bring you on 
this memorable occasion greetings and congratu- 
lations from President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles. 

We in the United States have felt ourselves 
particularly close to the OEKEC. This is partly 
because the OEEC was originated in response to 
United States efforts to help Europe in its eco- 
nomic recovery after World War II. But it is 
also a recognition of the important part the 
OEEC has played and continues to play in fur- 
thering the stability and strength of the free 
world. 


The 10th anniversary of the OEEC is an es- 
pecially happy occasion for me personally. It 
was my good fortune to play a small part in the 
work which created the OEEC and helped West- 
ern Europe on its way to the remarkable recovery 
which has taken place in the last 10 years. In 
June 1947, when General Marshal] made his his- 
toric call for cooperation in solving the imminent 
and ominous problems with which the nations of 
Europe were faced, I was serving in the House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress. 
Several months earlier I had filed a resolution for 
the creation of a special committee of the House 
of Representatives to make a study of the needs 
of the European nations for assistance from the 
United States as well as the impact of such as- 
sistance on the domestic economy of the United 
States. 

After General Marshall’s speech the Congress 
took up my resolution and some weeks later passed 
it by a large bipartisan vote. The committee was 
authorized to travel to Europe to make its studies, 


1 Address made at official ceremonies observing the 10th 
anniversary of the founding of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation at Paris on Apr. 25 
(press release 215 dated Apr. 24). 
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and I had the honor to be appointed vice chairman 
of that committee and, in the absence of the chair- 
man, to lead it on its mission abroad. At that 
time it was our privilege to work very closely 
with many of you who are here today. In our 
study of Western Europe’s needs and potentiali- 
ties we came unanimously to the inescapable con- 
clusion that only through cooperation, through 
working closely together, shoulder to shoulder, 
could the countries of Europe bring their econo- 
mies to the point where they would again meet 
the needs of their peoples and, equally important, 
go on to meet these peoples’ growing aspirations. 

I remember in particular in those days the hope- 
lessness that was felt by many people, both in 
my country and in Europe, who feared the situ- 
ation in Europe was already beyond remedy. 
There were those who argued that we should do 
nothing because nothing could be done—that the 
situation in Western Europe had deteriorated to 
a point where its economy and political structure 
alike would inevitably collapse. It sounds odd to- 
day, but there were even a few people who shrank 
from the idea of a powerful initiative to cure 
the situation, on the grounds that a joint Western 
effort of this kind might give offense to the Soviet 
Union. Fortunately we did not listen to the coun- 
sels of despair and timidity. We were firmly 
convinced then—as we are today—that Western 
civilization has both the right of survival and the 
means of survival. 

At this point I would like to point out a his- 
torical fact of some significance. The initiatives 
which came from the United States Government 
through General Marshall and the visits made 
by the members of the committee of which I was 
acting chairman contemplated that aid fur- 
nished by the United States should be available 
to all the nations of Europe. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment decreed that this should not be and so 
exercised its influence that including the nations 
of Eastern Europe was rendered impossible. 
From that time the division of Eastern Europe 
and Western Europe can be clearly dated. 
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In April of 1948 the Congress of the United 
States adopted the Economic Cooperation Act. 
The nations of Western Europe welcomed this 
action and responded a few days later by estab- 
lishing the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. Thus was provided a formal 


framework for the cooperative efforts that had 
already begun during the preceding months. 


Continuing Usefulness of OEEC 


In creating the OEEC, the countries of West- 
ern Europe recognized the need to solve their 
economic problems as a group, to permit exam- 
ination of their national economic policies in a 
European forum, and to remove barriers to trade. 
The usefulness of the Organization therefore did 
not end when, in the ensuing years, the economic 
recovery program reached and surpassed its 
goals. The value of cooperation in the economic 
field had been made so evident that the Organi- 
zation became the framework for vital new pro- 
grams for freeing trade and payments among the 
member countries and for finding joint solutions 
to many of the common problems that stood in the 
way of Europe’s progress. 

I cannot in this brief message hope to cover 
fully, or even to mention, all of the aspects of the 
OEEC’s work that have fostered the well-being 
and the spirit of cooperation of Western Europe 
and the entire Atlantic Community. The 
OEEC’s many committees, working groups, and 
other subsidiary bodies have all contributed in 
full measure to this overall goal. The work of 
the Organization touches on almost every sphere 
of European economic endeavor, and we recognize 
and appreciate its versatility and efficiency. 

I do want to mention, however, the OEEC’s 
great accomplishments in the liberalization of 
trade among the member countries. By coor- 
dination and persuasion it has played a major role 
in swelling European trade and in setting goals 
for the removal of barriers to commerce within 
Western Europe. We sincerely hope that all of 
the member nations will be able to move rapidly 
toward the fulfillment of those goals. We be- 
lieve at the same time that it is in the interest of 
all that this freedom from restriction should be 
extended as rapidly as possible to imports from 
other areas of the world. 

New payments arrangements were a necessary 
corollary to this increased international flow of 
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goods. The European Payments Union has 
proven itself to be a valuable instrument, not only 
by facilitating the financial aspects of European 
recovery but also by providing a forum within 
which the financial problems of the member coun- 
tries could be thoroughly explored and means of 
assistance agreed on in times of general and in- 
dividual crisis and need. 

Since the peaceful conquest of the atom is of 
such importance to us all, I would also like to pay 
brief tribute to OEEC work in this field, cul- 
minating in the recent establishment of the 
European Nuclear Energy Agency. The United 
States wishes the agency well and hopes to par- 
ticipate as may be appropriate in activities under- 
taken under its aegis. 

There are two other phases of the OEEC’s 
current activity that are of particular interest 
to my own country at this time. 

There are, first, the efforts that the member 
countries have made together, with the support of 
the United States, to apply the tools of produc- 
tivity to the age-old problem of producing goods 
in greater abundance and at prices within the 
reach of all. The participants in the program 
of the European Productivity Agency have 
demonstrated their increasing interest as the po- 
tentialities of these techniques have become ap- 
parent. I am sure that we shall develop an in- 
creasingly close and fruitful collaboration in the 
field—to the benefit of all. 

There are also the steps that we are taking with 
you in the scientific manpower program, which 
is aimed at developing one of our inestimably 
precious resources—our specialists, trained in 
the vital fields of science and technology, and our 
young people looking forward to service in these 
spheres. Here also cooperation in education and 
utilization is essential and will lead to greater 
strength, prosperity, and security for all of our 
countries. 

In addition to the obvious practical accomplish- 
ments of the OEEC, it has had other less tangible 
but equally significant results. To men faced with 
a disintegrating economy and society it opened 
vistas of hope. The continued achievements of 
the OEEC gave courage and pride and a renewed 
sense of destiny to many people in many Euro- 
pean countries. These people had felt previously 
that they were floundering in an effort to find 
solutions to their national problems rather than 
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moving with purpose and direction. The suc- 
cess of this mutual undertaking instilled a heart- 
ening confidence in men that common problems 
could be solved by a common will and by co- 
operative efforts. And it created a resolve that 
such will and such efforts should not be lacking 
in the future. 


U.S. Interest in OEEC 

The United States has maintained a deep in- 
terest in the OEEC since its inception. In addi- 
tion to watching its progress with much satisfac- 
tion, the United States has closely associated it- 
self with the work of the Organization and has, 
wherever appropriate, participated regularly and 
with deep interest in its activities. This sym- 
pathetic interest in the activities of the OEKEC 
has been founded on the same recognition of the 
need for unity and strength in Europe that 
prompted our initiative in 1947. This has in fact 
constituted for many years a central feature of 
our foreign policy. 

It is in this context that we have given our 
strong support to the historic efforts of six of the 
European nations to find in economic integration 
a basis for increasing political unity. This sup- 
port continues as these countries now enter a new 
stage in their progress toward unity—the success- 
ful establishment of two new European com- 
munities, one in the field of broad economic inte- 
gration, the other in the vital area of nuclear en- 
ergy development. The understanding, confi- 
dence, and experience which have developed in 
building the OEEC surely contributed substan- 
tially to the later formation of the European Coal 
and Steel Community and more recently to the 
European Economic Community and to EURA- 
TOM. 

It is in this same context of support for Euro- 
pean unity that I wish also to emphasize the deep 
interest of the United States in the patient, imag- 
inative, and constructive efforts now under way 
within the OEEC framework to establish a sys- 
tem of association between the other 11 countries 
of the Organization and the 6-nation European 
Economic Community. We hope that these ef- 
forts will result in multilateral arrangements, mu- 
tually satisfactory to the member countries, that 
will lead in time to a broader union. We trust 
that, in the interests of Europe and of other areas, 
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the arrangements will be such as to promote a 
long-term expansion of trade with the rest of the 
world in keeping with our common international 
obligations. The United States has given strong 
support to every postwar proposal which has held 
promise of strengthening Europe economically 
and reinforcing its cohesion, thereby strengthen- 
ing the free world. In keeping with this general 
aim I wish to state here today that the United 
States warmly supports the European Free Trade 
Area negotiations and wishes them success. 

Looking ahead now for a moment we can fore- 
see a future that offers the hope of untold benefits 
for mankind. Many things remain to be done, 
however. Our first task is to preserve both the 
principle and the fact of cooperation. There will 
always be some people, both in Europe and in 
America, who will try to deal with any economic 
problem or difficulty by headlong retreat into iso- 
lation. But, if the Western World learned any- 
thing from the painful period between the two 
World Wars, it learned the utter insanity of this 
kind of approach. I am sure we all recognize 
today that there is no longer such a thing as self- 
sufficiency. None of us can hope to solve eco- 
nomic problems without the cooperation of 
others. 

By preserving and extending the cooperation 


we have so successfully achieved we can approach 
with confidence our second great task—the main- 
tenance and progressive improvement of our 


overall economic health. A sound and expand- 
ing economic life is not only essential to the hap- 
piness and well-being of our peoples but also to 
their security and, in fact, to their very survival. 
In a world threatened by the danger of subver- 
sion as well as the danger of military aggression, 
we cannot afford economic weakness any more 
than we can afford military weakness. We must 
work together to develop our resources, to pro- 
mote the flow of free-world trade, to build up our 
scientific and technological capabilities, to solve 
our fiscal problems, and to do all the other things 
that may be needed to assure the material and 
spiritual strength upon which Western civiliza- 
tion depends. 

Finally, we must stand ready to use our own 
strength to help build political and economic 
strength in other parts of the free world. We 
can never consider ourselves secure as long as 
many areas of the earth still suffer poverty, sick- 
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ness, and ignorance. The encouragement of eco- 
nomic and technical development in these areas 
is not a job for any one of us alone but for all of 
the industrialized countries who are interested in 
promoting the true welfare and independence of 
these areas. It is our duty to share with the 
peoples of less developed countries the fruits of 
our technological advancement and to help them 
achieve their potential for development and 
growth. In this way we will not only enable 
these peoples to withstand the malevolent forces 
loose in today’s world but will also be building a 
positive relationship between them and _ our- 
selves—a relationship that will serve our mutual 
interests for many years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, let me 
extend to the OEEC once more our sincere con- 
gratulations and best wishes on the successful 
conclusion of its first 10 years. May the Organi- 
zation continue to fulfill its evolving role in Eu- 
rope for many years to come. And may our 
association with it continue to be as fruitful and 
cordial as it has been during the past decade. 


U.S. Participation in Work of ECE 


Statement by Henry J. Heinz IT? 


I wish to take advantage of your earlier invita- 
tion to the delegates to make general statements 
concerning the work of the committees even 
though we have now passed to the discussion of 


the work of the individual committees. I think 
the United States has demonstrated by its cooper- 
ation in the work of these committees the impor- 
tance which it attaches to their endeavors, and I 
wish to join the other delegates in expressing our 
appreciation for the excellent work produced by 
the chairman and members of these committees 
and by the secretariat. 

We have no specific proposal to make at this 
time with regard to the work of the committees 
in general but will be more precise about the re- 
ports of the individual committees at the appro- 
priate time. However, since the delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. took the occasion on this item on the 


* Made at the 13th session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe at Geneva, Switzerland, on Apr. 11. Mr. 
Heinz was U.S. delegate to the 13th session. 
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agenda to make some very general comments on 
the work of the Commission itself, I do wish to 
comment briefly on certain points he made. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. referred to 
his Government’s desire for peace and supported 
this by reference to certain proposals which his 
Government has made. May I suggest that the 
Economic Commission for Europe is scarcely the 
appropriate forum from which to provoke a de- 
bate on the relative dedication of various govern- 
ments to peace. I would remind the Commission 
of the proposals that have been made by the 
Western countries for utilizing the machinery of 
the United Nations in an effort to achieve a rea- 
sonable and safe basis for disarmament. 

The Governments of the United States and of 
Western Europe have demonstrated in many ways 
that they yield to no country in their conviction 
that expanding trade is essential not only to the 
peace but to the prosperity of the world as a 
whole. Iam sure I do not need to cite the efforts 
which have been made in ECE by these countries 
and in the GATT, which it is well known is open 
to universal membership. Speaking for my own 
Government, the pursuit by the United States of 
liberal trade practices has been made clear, not 
only by words but actions, with but one qualifica- 
tion. This qualification is that, no matter how 
strong our convictions are as to the importance of 
trade, I think all sovereign governments would 
agree that at all times considerations of national 
security must also be taken into account. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I feel I should make 
some reference to the remarks of the Soviet dele- 
gate concerning the present business recession in 
the United States. I shall not try to forecast 
coming events, but I should like to place this re- 
cession in some perspective. 

I am sure all the delegates here are aware that 
the decline which has taken place in United States 
business activity has been relatively modest and 
that it is a decline from the highest levels of in- 
come and production we have ever attained. 
From the standpoint of human welfare (about 
which the delegate of the U.S.S.R. expressed such 
concern), it is worth while to call to the attention 
of the delegates the fact that personal incomes 
have fallen only one-third as much as total na- 
tional output. Moreover, substantial unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, other social-welfare 
benefits, and the relatively high level of savings 
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among working people have alleviated a large part 
of the problems. 

Naturally, Europe is interested in the level of 
business and employment in the United States. 
The Government of the United States has already 
taken important action to speed recovery, and the 
President has indicated that the Government is 
ready to take whatever action is necessary to foster 
economic recovery and growth. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is convinced 
that the Economic Commission for Europe and 
its subsidiary bodies offer an excellent forum for 
appropriate discussion and necessary action in the 
solution of mutual economic problems and ex- 
panding the European economy. 

We have noted with satisfaction the increasing 
availability to the Commission of statistical and 
other data, particularly from the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries of Eastern Europe. We hope that 
this trend will continue to the point that informa- 
tion submitted by all member countries of ECE 
will be comparable. The United States has made 
available its know-how and experience to the sub- 
sidiary bodies of the Commission and has sent 
leading representatives of American industry and 
government to these meetings. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, we wish to assure you that the United States 
will continue to take an active role in the work 
of the Commission. 
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U.S. and Sweden Sign Amendment 
to Nuclear Energy Agreement 


Press release 219 dated April 25 


The Governments of Sweden and the United 
States on April 25 signed an amendment to the 
agreement for cooperation between the two coun- 
tries concerning peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy which has been in effect since January 18, 
1956.1 Assistant Secretary of State C. Burke El- 
brick and Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Lewis E. Strauss signed the amendment 
for the United States, and Ambassador Erik 
Boheman signed for Sweden. 


1 BuLLETIN of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 181. 
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The amendment extends the term of the agree- 
ment to 10 years from the effective date of the 
amendment. It will provide for the transfer over 
the duration of the agreement of up to 200 kilo- 
grams of uranium enriched in the fissionable iso- 
tope U-235 for fueling research reactors and a 
materials-testing reactor. 

The great majority of this material will be uti- 
lized in a 30,000-kilowatt materials-testing reactor 
being designed and constructed by the Nuclear 
Products-Erco Division of ACF Industries, Inc., 
and to be located at the Swedish research center 
at Studsvik, about 70 miles south of Stockholm. 
The expected completion date is the fall of 1958. 

The amendment will become effective after all 
of the statutory requirements of both nations have 
been fulfilled. 


Exchange of Ratifications 
of Commercial Treaty With Nicaragua 


Press release 217 dated April 24 


Ratifications were exchanged on April 24 of the 
treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation 
between the United States and the Republic of 
Nicaragua. The treaty was signed at Managua 
on January 21, 1956.1. The exchange also took 
place in the Nicaraguan capital. The treaty will 
by its terms enter into force one month from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications. 

The treaty consists of 25 articles and a protocol. 
In these provisions each of the two governments 
(1) agrees to accord, within its territories, to 
citizens and corporations of the other country 
treatment no less favorable than it accords to its 
own citizens and corporations with respect to 
many commercial and industrial pursuits; (2) 
affirms its adherence to the principles of nondis- 
criminatory treatment of trade and shipping; (3) 
subscribes to fundamental guaranties assuring 
personal and property rights; and (4) recognizes 
the need for special attention to the problems of 
stimulating the flow of private capital investment 
for economic development. The treaty deals with 
the following broad subjects: (1) entry, travel, 
and residence; (2) basic personal freedoms; (3) 
guaranties with respect to property rights; (4) 
the conduct and control of business enterprises; 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 174. 





(5) taxation; (6) exchange restrictions; (7) the 
exchange of goods; (8) navigation; (9) excep- 
tions, territorial applicability, and miscellaneous 
matters. 

This treaty with Nicaragua is the 16th com- 
mercial treaty negotiated by the United States 
since the current program was initiated at the end 
of World War II. 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Narcotic Drugs 


Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs, concluded at Geneva 
July 13, 1931, as amended by protocol signed at Lake 
Success December 11, 1946. Entered into force July 
9, 1933, and December 11, 1946. 48 Stat. 1543; 61 Stat. 
2230; 62 Stat. 1796. 

Accession deposited: Indonesia, April 3, 1958. 


Sugar 


Protocol amending the international sugar agreement 
(TIAS 3177), with annex. Done at London December 
1, 1956. Entered into force January 1, 1957; for the 
United States September 25, 1957. TIAS 3937. 
Ratification deposited: Haiti, February 6, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Greece 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of December 18, 1957 (TIAS 3959). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Athens March 20 and April 3, 
1958. Entered into force April 3, 1958. 


italy 


Research and power reactor agreement concerning civil 
uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington July 3, 
1957. 

Entered into force: April 15, 1958 (date each govern- 
ment received from the other written notification that 
it has complied with statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements). 

Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington July 28, 1955. 
Entered into force July 28, 1955. TIAS 3312. 
Terminated: April 15, 1958 (superseded by agreement 

of July 3, 1957, supra). 


Peru 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandums of understanding and exchanges of 
notes. Effected by exchange of notes at Lima April 9, 
1958. Entered into force April 9, 1958. 


Sweden 


Agreement amending research reactor agreement concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of January 18, 1956, as 
amended (TIAS 3477 and 3775). Signed at Washing- 
ton April 25, 1958. Enters into force on date on which 
each government receives from the other written noti- 
fication that it has complied with statutory and con- 
stitutional requirements. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Confirmations 

The Senate on April 22 confirmed Walter Howe to be 
Ambassador to Chile and Whiting Willauer to be Ambas- 
sador to Costa Rica. 


Designations 


Selden Chapin as Deputy Commandant for Foreign 
Affairs of the National War College, effective about July 
15. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 218 dated April 24.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 21-27 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Releases issued prior to April 21 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 196 of April 
16 and 198 and 200 of April 17. 


Subject 
Robertson: “Freedom from Fear.” 
Czechoslovak attaché asked to leave 
US. 
U.S. resolution on fishing approved by 
U.N. conference committee. 
207 4/22 Jandrey: West Indies federation. 
208 4/23 Emergency medical assistance to East 
Pakistan (rewrite). 
4/23 Dillon: “Mutual Security and World 
Trade.” 
4/23 Dulles: Military Chaplains’ Associa- 
tion. 
4/23 ICA insures investment of Chicago 
firm. ‘ 
4/24 Itinerary for visit of President of 
German Federal Republic (rewrite). 
4/24 U. 8S. and West Indies to discuss 
assistance. 
4/24 Renegotiation of fruit and vegetable 
concessions by Canada. 
4/24 Herter: 10th anniversary of founding 
of OEEC. 
4/24 Tripartite 
U.S.S.R. 
4/24 Treaty of friendship with Nicaragua. 
4/24 Chapin designation (biographie de- 
tails). 
4/25 U.S.-Sweden atomic energy agreement 
amended. 
4/25. Foreign newsmen invited to observe 
U.S. nuclear tests. 
4/25 Jandrey: “Nationalism and Collective 
Security.” 
4/25 Palmer: “Nationalism in Africa.” 
4/25 Delegation to inauguration of Presi- 
dent of Argentina. 
4224 4/26 Becker: “Some Political Problems of 
the Legal Adviser.” 


No. Date 
204 4/21 
205 4/21 


*206 4/21 





statement presented to 











*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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